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A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Lee  Lenz  in  which  he  said 
in  part,  “I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  the  results  of  some  ex¬ 
periments  I  have  been  conducting  on  the  storage  of  pollen.  The  tests 
which  I  have  in  mind  are  only  just  begun,  the  results  incomplete  and 
there  are  some  inconsistencies  involved,  but  I  think  you  will  find  them 
interesting.” 

I  wrote  Lee  back  immediately  and  asked  his  permission  to  print  his 
findings  in  the  Bulletin.  I  felt  that  this  information  would  be  of  vital 
interest  to  our  many  readers  who  must  store  pumila  pollen  next  April 
for  use  on  the  May  blooming  beardeds.  I  want  to  thank  Lee  for  the 
current  use  of  his  material  for  I  know  he  is  a  scientist  and  as  such, 
feels  great  reluctance  in  releasing  anything  which  is  not  scientifically 
complete.  But  the  important  thing  to  the  breeders  of  dwarf  irises  is 
not  whether  we  may  expect  54%  of  the  crosses  to  “take,”  rather  than 
55%.  The  important  thing  is  that  pollen  may  be  successfully  stored 
for  three  to  four  weeks  and  that  a  reasonable  number  of  “takes”  may 
be  expected  therefrom.  The  average  house  heated  by  hot  air  is  well 
within  the  range  of  low  humidity  which  is  necessary,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  Lenz  experiments.  Simply  place  the  anthers  in  small,  open  con¬ 
tainers  and  allow  them  to  dry.  If  you  wish  to  increase  your  chances  of 
success,  use  a  desiccator.  A  very  efficient  one  may  be  made  from  a 
plastic  cake  box,  containing  a  dish  of  calcium  chloride,  the  whole  placed 
in  the  refrigerator. 


*  *  * 

This  is  rather  a  momentous  occasion  for  your  Bulletin.  For  thirty- 
three  years  now,  its  five  editors*  in  unending  tradition,  have  preserved 
the  rather  plain  pattern  of  its  exterior.  With  this  issue  we  throw  all 
tradition  to  the  winds  and  take  on  a  “new  look.”  The  change  is  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  cover  on  the  reprints  of  the  Judges  Handbook.  Our  art 
staff  used  a  full  page  “bleed”  of  Truly  Yours  for  that  cover  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  was  so  impressed  with  the  possibilities  they  adopted 
the  idea  for  the  Bulletin  cover. 

I  hope  that  you  as  a  reader  will  write  to  me  as  the  Editor  and  state 
quite  frankly  whether  or  not  you  approve  this  change. 

Geddes  Douglas 

*  Robt.  S.  Sturtevant,  Ben  Y.  Morrison,  Fred  W.  Cassebeer,  Sam  Y.  Caldwell  and 
Geddes  Douglas. 
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1954  Membership  Contest,  Prizes 

After  the  highly  successful  1953  Membership  Campaign,  it  does 
seem  tempting  fate  to  have  another  one  in  1954.  But  everyone  had  so 
much  fun,  and  the  prizes  were  so  tempting,  that  we’re  off  again!  This 
time  with  more  prizes,  more  workers  can  capture  one  of  the  National 
Prizes. 

Each  Regional  Vice-President  will  organize  an  individual  campaign 
for  his  or  her  Region.  WRITE  TO  YOUR  VICE-PRESIDENT  FOR 
DETAILS  OF  YOUR  REGIONAL  CAMPAIGN.  Following  are  the 
Rules  for  the  National  Campaign: 

Contest  Rules 

1.  The  campaign  starts  January  1,  1954  and  ends  July  1,  1954. 

2.  Annual  memberships  will  count  as  ONE  membership  point. 

3.  Triennial  memberships  will  count  as  FIVE  membership  points. 

4.  Family  Memberships  will  count  as  TWO  membership  points. 

5.  An  old  member  whose  dues  are  two  full  years  in  arrears,  according 
to  the  Nashville  records,  will  be  counted  as  a  new  member.  Old 
Members  less  than  two  full  years  in  arrears  will  not  be  counted  as 
new  members. 

6.  Members  may  be  obtained  anywhere. 

7.  The  NATIONAL  SWEEPSTAKES  PRIZE  of  a  Ten  Year  Member¬ 
ship  in  the  Society  will  be  awarded  to  the  member  securing  the 
greatest  number  of  membership  points. 

8.  The  National  First  Prize  of  a  5-Year  Membership  in  the  Society 
will  be  awarded  to  the  member  securing  the  second  greatest  number 
of  membership  points. 

9.  The  National  Second  Prize  of  a  4- Year  Membership  in  the  Society 
will  be  awarded  to  the  member  securing  the  third  greatest  number 
of  membership  points. 

10.  National  Third  and  Fourth  Prizes,  each  consisting  of  a  3- Year 
Membership  in  the  Society,  will  be  awarded  to  the  members  secur¬ 
ing  the  fourth  and  fifth  greatest  number  of  membership  points. 

11.  The  next  six  highest  scoring  contestants  each  will  receive  a  One- 
Year  Membership  in  the  Society. 

12.  In  case  of  ties  for  Sweepstakes  or  for  First  through  Fourth  Prizes, 
duplicate  prizes  will  he  awarded. 

13.  For  all  Prizes  a  duplicate  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Region  where  each  winner  resides.  These  duplicate 
prizes  to  the  Regional  Vice-Presidents  may  be  cumulative.  That  is, 
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there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  Regional  Vice-President  with  an  active 
group  of  workers  from  winning  several  of  the  duplicate  prizes. 

14.  All  prizes  may  be  assigned  in  one  piece,  but  not  split.  Any  prize 
winner  may  designate  that  the  whole  prize  go  to  someone  else. 

15.  All  contestants  must  clear  their  work  through  their  Regional  Vice- 
President,  else  it  will  not  be  counted. 

16.  Each  Regional  Vice-President  will  send  to  the  Membership  Com¬ 
mittee,  before  July  15,  1954,  a  list  of  contestants  in  the  Region, 
showing  total  points  scored  for  each.  Reports  received  after  July 
15,  1954  will  not  be  counted. 

17.  Winners  will  be  announced  August  1,  1954,  and  results  will  be 
published  in  the  October  Bulletin. 

There  are  a  lot  of  valuable  prizes.  Look  what  an  energetic  Regional 
Vice-President  can  win! 

Write  TODAY  to  your  Regional  Vice-President,  and  ask  for  the 
Membership  Campaign  plans  of  your  Region.  Then  get  busy  winning 
YOUR  prize. 

In  1953  those  3-year  Memberships  were  a  deciding  factor.  Get  more 
of  them!  They  run  up  your  score  FAST! 


*  * 


BOTANICAL  CLASSIFICATION 
OF  IRIS  SPECIES 

L.  F.  Randolph,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

To  most  readers  of  the  Bulletin  the  best  known  system  of  classification 
of  irises  is  that  of  W.  R.  Dykes  for  whom  the  Dykes  Medal  was  named. 
However,  Dykes’  monograph  which  was  published  in  1913  and  his 
Handbook  of  Garden  Irises,  which  appeared  11  years  later  are  by  no 
means  the  only  treatises  on  iris  species  and  their  classification.  There 
are  at  least  a  half-dozen  noteworthy  earlier  works  dating  back  to  the 
original  description  of  the  genus  by  Linnaeus  in  1753,  and  at  least 
three  other  significant  contributions  to  the  subject  have  appeared  since 
the  publication  of  Dykes’  monograph. 

Dykes  grouped  the  numerous  species  of  iris  in  12  sections,  most  of 
which  are  still  generally  recognized  as  being  comprised  of  well  defined 
groups  of  related  species.  Recently,  Dr.  G.  H.  M.  Lawrence,  director 
of  the  Bailey  Hortorium  and  a  distinguished  professional  taxonomist, 
has  reclassified  the  species  of  iris  in  a  rather  complicated  series  of 
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subgeneric,  sectional  and  subsectional  categories.  His  treatment  ap¬ 
peared  first  as  a  technical  article  in  Gentes  Herbarum  8:  346-371,  1953, 
and  later  in  modified  form  with  an  illustrated  key  in  Baileya  1:  31-36, 
1953.  The  article  in  Baileya  is  reprinted  here  with  the  permission  of 
the  author,  as  an  example  of  a  classification  of  the  species  of  iris  differ¬ 
ing  from  that  of  Dykes.  In  a  future  issue  of  the  Bulletin  it  is  planned 
to  review  an  important  Russian  publication  on  iris  species  by  Fedchenko 
and  Vvedensky  which  has  received  very  little  attention  in  this  country 
since  it  appeared  in  1935. 

Lawrence  investigated  the  early  taxonomic  literature  on  iris  and  chose 
names  for  the  different  categories,  which  in  some  cases  were  suggested 
more  than  100  years  ago.  In  doing  so  he  followed  closely  the  provisions 
of  international  rules  of  botanical  nomenclature  currently  in  force.  The 
result  is  a  mixture  of  familiar  and  unfamiliar  names  assigned  to  cate¬ 
gories  that  differ  appreciably  from  those  which  have  been  generally 
accepted  in  recent  years.  Seven  of  Dykes’  twelve  sections  are  reduced 
to  subsections,  four  are  raised  to  subgenera  and  only  one  remains  as  a 
section.  Two  of  the  best  known  and  horticulturally  most  important 
groups  of  species,  the  pogons  and  apogons,  are  relegated  to  subsectional 
status. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  Lawrence’s  reclassification  since  the  natural 
affinities  and  definitive  status  of  large  numbers  of  iris  species  have  not 
been  adequately  described.  Whether  a  particular  group  of  species  should 
be  given  subgeneric,  sectional  or  subsectional  status  or  be  placed  in  a 
different  genus,  which  was  done  in  the  case  of  Gynandriris  by  Robert 
Foster  several  years  ago,  can  only  be  determined  with  any  degree  of 
finality  when  their  relations  to  other  species  and  groups  of  species  are 
well  defined.  Differences  in  growth  habit,  beard  characters  and  other 
morphological  features  may  or  may  not  be  reliable  criteria  of  natural 
relationship.  It  is  well  known  that  many  iris  species  hybridize  freely 
and  others  not  at  all.  Natural  hybrids  have  been  repeatedly  described 
as  species  by  Linnaeus  and  other  reputable  taxonomists.  A  summary 
of  existing  knowledge  of  hybridity  in  iris  and  a  better  understanding 
of  the  species,  especially  those  from  which  horticultural  varieties  have 
originated,  would  be  helpful  in  developing  a  system  of  classification 
based  on  natural  relationships. 


Editor  s  Note:  In  publishing  the  following  article  by  Mr.  G.  H.  M. 
Lawrence,  The  Bulletin  wishes  to  remind  its  readers  that  it  is  done  ex- 
pressedly  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing  a  very  fine  piece  of  work  by  an 
eminent  taxonomist.  Endorsement  of  such  departures  from  our  basic 
standards  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  periodical,  hut  rather  is  a 
function  of  our  governing  body,  the  Board  of  Directors. — G.  D. 
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Major  Groups  within 
The  Genus  Iris 

G.  H.  M.  Lawrence 

Iris  is  a  genus  of  160  or  more  species.  Many  persons  know  that 
the  bearded  iris  and  the  beardless  iris  compose  two  natural  groups, 
and  recognize  the  distinctness  from  them  of  the  bulbous  Spanish  and 
English  irises,  but  in  general  the  majority  of  plantsmen  do  not  know 
the  large  number  of  natural  groups  within  the  genus  as  a  whole.  This 
article  is  an  introduction  to  the  genus  and  to  my  ideas  on  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  its  species.  In  general,  it  is  adopted  from  a  more  tech¬ 
nical  paper  published  recently  in  “Gentes  HerbarunT'  [vol.  8:  pp. 
346-371,  1953].  In  using  this  classification,  iris  specialists  should 
remember  that  it  is  designed  to  accommodate  species  of  iris  and  not 
the  multitude  of  clones  of  hybrid  origin;  the  classification  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  a  separate  project  to  be  intercalated  later  with  this  one.  In  a 
subsequent  paper,  a  key  will  be  published  to  the  series  of  apogon  irises. 

Recognized  Subgenera 

Differences  in  underground  stem  type  and  rootstock  are  several 
in  Iris  and  provide  a  primary  basis  for  separation  of  major  taxa 
within  the  genus.  Four  subgenera  are  recognized: 

(1)  the  rhizomatous  species 

(2)  those  whose  rootstock  is  a  bundle  of  fleshy  roots  [somewhat 
resembling  Dahlia  toes] 

(3)  those  in  which  it  is  a  bulb  lacking  roots  during  the  dormant 
period  [the  flowers  with  large  showy  standards],  and 

(4)  those  in  which  it  is  a  bulb  retaining  fleshy  roots  during  the 
dormant  period  [the  flowers  with  tiny  spreading  standards]. 

The  rhizomatous  species  are  further  subdivided  on  the  basis  of 
presence  or  absence  of  a  beard  on  some  or  all  perianth  segments. 
The  nature  of  the  seed  produced,  its  type  of  coat  and  presence  or 
absence  of  a  creamy-white  appendage,  called  an  aril,  is  also  of  diag¬ 
nostic  importance. 

It  is  expected  that  contributions  on  Iris  in  future  issues  of  “Baileya” 
will  discuss  species  relationship.  As  a  foundation  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  groupings  and  their  relationships  within  the  genus,  an 
illustrated  key  to  the  subgenera,  sections,  and  subsections  is  given  below: 
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1.  Rootstock  a  conspicuous  rhizome  (fig.  16). 


Subgenus  I.  Iris 


2.  Outer  perianth-segms.  (falls)  bearded  with  hairs 

(fig.  17).  Sect.  1.  Pogiris 

3.  Beard  of  multicellular  clavate  hairs  (fig.  17a)  :  seed 

lacking  an  aril  (fig.  18).  Subsect.  la.  Pogoniris 

3.  Beard  of  unicellular  nearly  cylindrical  hairs  (fig.  19)  : 
seed  bearing  a  usually  cream-colored  aril  (fig.  20). 

4.  Outer  and  inner  perianth-segms,  (Standards  and  falls 
bearded,  at  least  basally:  rhizomes  spreading  by 

stolons  (fig.  21).  Subsect.  lb.  Hexapogon 

4.  Outer  perianth-segms.  (falls)  only  bearded  (fig.  22)  : 
rhizomes  not  stoloniferous. 

5.  Beard  widely  scattered  over  haft  (claw)  of  outer 
perianth-segms.  (fig.  23)  :  rhizome  not 

gnarled.  Subsect.  lc.  Oncocyclus 

5.  Beard  along  median  line  of  fall:  rhizome  compact  and 

gnarled.  Subsect.  Id.  Pseudoregelia 
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2.  Outer  perianth-segms.  (falls)  not  bearded,  but  sometimes 

crested.  Sect.  2.  Spathula 

6.  St.  branching  in  2’s  and  3’s  (falsely  dichotomous)  and 
seemingly  paniculate  (fig.  24)  [see  fig.  25  for  flower]  ; 
seed  with  a  small  aril.  Subsect.  2a.  Pardanthopsis 

6.  Sts.  not  branching  in  3’s:  seed  lacking  an  aril. 

7.  Outer  perianth-segms.  (falls)  smooth  and  lacking 
a  crest  (fig.  26) . 

8.  Seeds  vermillion-red,  persisting  in  the  capsule- 

valves  after  dehiscence  (fig.  27)  :  Sect.  2b.  Foetidissima 

8.  Seeds  colored  otherwise  (mostly  brown  to  black), 

not  persistent  within  dehisced  capsule.  Subsect.  2c.  Apogon 

7.  Falls  with  a  crockscomb-like  crest  (fig.  28). 

1.  Rootstock  a  bulb,  or  the  roots  fleshy. 

9.  The  rootstock  a  bundle  of  fleshy  roots  arising  from  a 
minute  rhizome  terminated  by  a  nipple-like  growing 

point  (fig.  29).  Subgenus  II.  Nepalensis 

9.  The  rootstock  a  bulb. 
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10.  Bulbs  lacking  roots  during  the  dormant  period: 
inner  perianth-segms.  (standards)  large  and 
erect  (fig.  30) . 

11.  The  bulb  with  a  thin  membranous  tunic 
(fig.  31). 

11.  The  bulb  with  a  fibrous  reticulate  tunic 
(fig.  32). 


Subgenus  III.  Xiphium 


Sect.  1.  Xiphion 


Sect.  2.  Reticulata 


10.  Bulbs  with  fleshy  roots  remaining  attached  during 
dormant  period:  inner  perianth-segms.  (standards) 
small,  often  minute,  spreading  or  deflexed. 

Subgenus  IV.  Scorpiris 


The  names  used  here  are  not  always  those  used  by  Dykes  in  his 
well  known  monograph.  Unfortunately  Dykes  did  not  apply  the  rules 
of  nomenclature  to  the  names  of  his  sections  and  subsections  as  he 
did  to  the  names  of  species. 

Every  genus  has  a  type  species,  a  species  on  which  it  is  based. 
In  Iris,  that  type  is  I.  variegata  [formerly  it  was  Linnaeus’  I.  germanica, 
hut  that  “species”  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  of  hybrid  origin  and  it 
is  not  known  if  Linnaeus’  specimen  was  from  the  wild  or  was  some 
cultivated  iris  of  mixed  origin].  If  a  genus  is  divided  into  two  or  more 
subgenera,  the  type  species  for  the  genus  is  also  the  type  species  for 
that  subgenus  in  which  it  belongs.  Iris  variegata,  L.  is  a  rhizomatous 
bearded  iris  of  the  so-called  German  Iris  group.  It  is  then  the  type  of 
the  subgenus  comprising  the  rhizomatous  irises.  The  Rules  state  further 
that  the  subgenus  containing  the  type  species  for  the  genus  shall  bear 
the  name  of  the  genus.  In  this  case,  the  rhizomatous  irises  belong  to  the 
subgenus  Iris  of  the  genus  Iris. 

These  rhizomatous  irises  separate  readily  into  2  sections:  the  bearded 
and  non-bearded.  The  bearded  are  subdivided  into  4  subsections:  the 
pogonirises,  the  oncos,  the  regelias,  and  pseudoregelias.  These  latter 
are  common  names  for  the  subsections.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not  been 
possible  in  every  case  to  retain  the  name  used  by  Dykes.  In  this  group, 
the  name  regelia  is  a  relative  newcomer  and  it  is  displaced  by  the  older 
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name  Hexapogon.  No  one  likes  changes,  least  of  all  the  iris  enthusiast, 
but  this  name  Hexapogon  is  not  so  bad  after  all.  At  least  it  is  appro¬ 
priate.  The  distinctive  characterization  of  the  regelias  is  that  all  six 
perianth  segments  (both  standards  and  falls)  are  bearded,  the  standards 
less  heavily  so  that  the  falls.  The  name  Hexapogon  is  certainly  more 
descriptive  than  is  regelia  [given  by  Sir  Michael  Foster  in  honor  of 
Edward  von  Regel]  for  hexa — is  from  the  Greek  for  ‘six’  and — pogon 
is  from  the  Greek  for  ‘beard  ;  six  beards  in  the  flower. 

I.  dichotoma  Unlike  Any  Other  Iris 

The  non-bearded  rhizomatous  irises  are  sometimes  loosely  referred 
to  as  the  apogons  [meaning,  ‘without  beard’]  but  strictly  speaking  not 
all  non-bearded  iris  are  apogons  in  the  botanical  sense,  although  the  last 
are  the  best  known  and  most  abundant  of  the  beardless  rhizomatous 
species.  Iris  dichotoma,  the  Vesper  Iris  of  northern  China  and  Siberia, 
is  unlike  any  other  iris;  not  only  because  of  its  mode  of  branching, 
but  because  of  its  abundant  small  but  attractive  flowers  open  for  only 
the  latter  half  of  each  day  and  followed  by  others  over  an  extended 
period  of  bloom  in  July  and  August.  Its  standards  are  small  and  erect, 
the  falls  are  spreading  and  their  coloring  is  in  delicate  patterns  of 
veining.  It  does  not  hybridize  with  other  species.  In  fact,  it  once  was 
united  in  a  genus  [Pardanthopsis]  with  the  Blackberry  Lily  [Belam- 
canda  chinensis],  which  its  flowers  superficially  resemble,  but  is  most 
different  in  character  of  branching  and  capsule  [as  well  as  in  technical 
details  of  the  flower].  By  all  present  concepts  of  the  genus  it  is  an  iris, 
a  beardless  rhizomatous  iris,  but  unlike  any  other  species.  To  keep  it  on 
a  classification  level  equivalent  with  other  beardless  rhizomatous  species, 
I  treated  it  as  the  only  species  of  subsect.  Pardanthopsis. 

Evansias  Form  Separate  Subsection 

The  crested  or  Evansia  irises  are  also  beardless  rhizomatous  species, 
but  belong  in  a  subsection  by  themselves.  Genetically  they  are  in¬ 
compatible  with  most  species  of  other  subsections  [a  cross  between 
I.  tectorum  and  I.  pallida,  of  sect.  Pogiris,  is  known].  Each  species  is 
distinguished  by  a  crest  on  the  falls,  a  crest  composed  of  more  or  less 
fringe-like  proliferations  of  the  blade  and  by  very  casual  glance  could 
be  thought  of  as  beard-like.  They  compose  the  subsection  Evansia. 

Iris  foetidissima,  known  vulgarly  as  the  Stinking  iris  and  in  more 
proper  circles  as  Gladwin  or  Gladdon,  is  the  only  species  of  another 
subsection  of  beardless  rhizomatous-  irises.  Its  herbage  produces  a 
strong  foetid  odor  when  bruised.  A  native  of  western  Europe,  to  Greece 
and  south  to  North  Africa,  it  is  genetically  remote  from  other  species 
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and  incompatible  with  them.  Its  horticultural  merit  is  in  its  dehisced 
capsules,  brilliant  by  the  orange-red  seeds  that  persist  long  after  the 
values  spread  divergently.  It  is  as  distinct  from  the  apogons  as  is 
I.  dichotoma  and,  like  the  latter,  deserves  to  be  recognized  as  a  member 
of  a  separate  subsection,  the  subsection  Foetidissima. 

The  true  apogons,  those  beardless  rhizomatous  species  remaining  after 
removal  of  the  evansias,  and  of  I.  dichotoma  and  I.  foetidissima,  com¬ 
prise  the  fourth  subsection  Apogon.  It  is  a  very  large  taxon,  containing 
perhaps  60  species.  In  a  later  article  I  will  discuss  them  and  include 
a  key  for  their  classification  among  13  series  [the  category  subordinate 
to  that  of  subsection].  Here  belong  the  sibericas,  laevigatas,  hexagonae 
[Louisiana  or  delta  irises]  and  the  majority  of  western  American 
species. 

The  subgenus  Nepalensis  contains  a  single  species  so  different  from 
other  irises  that  there  may  be  good  cause  to  treat  it  as  a  separate  genus. 
The  species,  I.  decora,  Wall,  [of  which  I.  nepalensis,  Don  is  a  synonym] 
is  Indian  and  is  not  or  only  rarely  cultivated. 

The  bulbous  irises  belong  to  one  of  two  subgenera:  Xiphium  and 
Scorpiris.  The  first  includes  the  so-called  Dutch  or  Spanish  irises 
whose  bulbs  have  a  brown  membranous  tunic  and  the  more  hardy  and 
dwarf  reticulate  irises  whose  bulbs  have  a  fibrous  more  or  less  netted 
coat.  The  second,  subgenus  Scorpiris,  contains  the  so-called  Juno  irises. 
These  western  Asiatic  species  of  arid  regions  are  not  much  cultivated. 
They  are  distinguished  in  flower  by  the  small  reflexed  inner  perianth- 
segments  and,  vegetatively  by  the  fleshy  roots  that  persist  on  the  bulbs 
during  the  dormant  period. 


Iris  Cantab  shown  here  is  a  member 
of  the  Reticulata  group.  These  delight¬ 
ful  flowers  bloom  in  early  spring  along 
with  the  crocus.  (See  p.  49.) 
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CONFUSION  CONFOUNDED 

Geddes  Douglas,  Tenn. 

What  do  we  mean  by  “season  of  bloom?1'’  I  ask  that  question  in  all 
sincerity,  not  for  the  reason  that  I  think  others  might  be  confused,  but 
rather  that  I  myself  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  what  I  mean  when 
I  use  even  the  three  simplest  terms — early,  midseason  and  late. 

There  was  a  time  not  too  long  ago  when  there  was  no  problem. 
Things  were  relatively  simple  for  the  reason  that  I  knew  of  nothing  to 
confuse  me.  I  simply  grew  tall  bearded  iris  and  nothing  else.  Santa 
Barbara,  The  Bishop  and  At  Dawning  were  early  irises;  Joycette,  Jean 
Cayeux  and  Dauntless  were  midseason ;  and  Blue  Grotto,  Saracen  and 
Ebony  Princess  were  late  irises.  The  iris  season  extended  over  an  in¬ 
terval  of  some  five  weeks  with  a  period  of  about  three  weeks  of  con¬ 
centrated  mass  bloom. 

Varieties  in  the  limelight  at  that  moment  (1935-1936)  included 
Creole  Belle,  Junaluska,  Snow  King,  The  Red  Douglas  and  Missouri 
while  Shah  Jehan  and  Orloif  were  being  hailed  as  great  steps  forward 
in  their  respective  classes.  Vaguely,  I  was  aware  of  a  large  class  of 
irises  which  bloomed  somewhat  earlier  than  the  novelties  of  the  day, 
but  they  were  the  flowers  of  the  people  who  just  had  gardens  and 
were  not  the  favorites  of  the  enthusiasts  whose  attention  I  so  ardently 
courted  at  the  moment. 

In  1939  the  Alphabetical  Iris  Check  List  was  published  and  this 
great  compendium  of  iris  facts  and  figures  became  my  bible.  I  studied 
it  at  every  available  moment.  I  made  parentage  charts,  family  trees, 
lists  of  obsolete  names,  lists  of  supposedly  good  parents  and  then  one 
day  I  made  a  discovery.  It  was  a  rather  important  discovery  and  it 
opened  my  eyes  to  a  fact  that  I  had  never  considered,  that  there  was 
an  iris  season  of  which  the  tall  bearded  season  was  only  a  part.  This 
Season  Classification  is  on  page  9  of  the  Check  List  and  after  being 
slightly  rearranged  for  simplicity  is  as  follows: 

EE  —  Extra  Early  (early  Dwarf  Bearded) 

E  — Early  (Dwarf  Bearded) 

EM  —  Early  Midseason 

M  —  Midseason 

MLa  —  Late  Midseason  (Late  Tall  Bearded) 

La  —  Late 

VLa  —  Very  Late  (Japanese  main  crop) 

VVLa  —  After  Japanese  and  before  winter  bloomers 

Win.  —  Winter  Bloomers 

Re.  —  Remontants  or  Fall  Bloomers 
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VVLa,  which  is  defined  as  after  the  Japanese  and  before  the  fall 
bloomers  contains  few  if  any  examples.  The  remontants  are  merely 
spring  flowers  that  bloom  again  due  to  good  gardening  practices  that 
stimulate  accelerated  growth.  The  only  winter  iris  with  which  I  am 
familiar  is  stylosa,  although  there  are  several  tender  irises  and  irids 
which  may  be  forced  in  the  greenhouse. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  symbols  were  given  for  irises 
that  had  extra  long  seasons  of  bloom,  where  there  would  be  obvious 
overlapping  of  seasons  if  not  so  indicated: 


E  — M 
E  —  La 
M  — La 
M  — VLa 


Early  to  Midseason 
Early  to  Late 
Midseason  to  Late 
Midseason  to  Very  Late 


These  last  four  symbols  may  be  ignored,  I  think,  for  they  do  not 
enter  into  the  basic  plan  which  exhibits  a  very  orderly  division  of  the 
blooming  seasons.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  “M”  meaning  mid¬ 
season  is  flanked  on  the  early  side  by  three  divisions.  EE,  E  and  EM 
cover  those  irises  that  bloom  before  midseason  and  ML,  La,  VLa,  VVLa 
and  Win.  refer  to  the  after  midseason  sorts. 


Basic  Rules  Evolved  in  Twenties 

Our  first  Check  List  was  printed  in  1929  and  the  basic  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  were  devised  between  that  date  and  the  date  of  the  founding 
of  the  Society  in  1920.  Even  though  during  this  period  the  big  tetra- 
plpid  iris  was  just  beginning  to  be  disseminated  in  quantity,  the  iris 
of  the  average  garden  was  still  the  diploid  and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  this  is  the  iris  that  determined  the  actual  relative  position 
of  the  so-called  Midseason  variety. 

What  were  some  of  these?  .  I  remember  quite  a  few — Queen  of  May, 
Quaker  Lady,  Ma  Mie,  Mile.  Schwartz,  Mme.  Chereau,  Aphrodite,  Gay 
Hussar,  Cinnabar  and  Rose  Unique  were  a  few.  Such  irises  as  these 
set  the  season.  Later  on  as  varieties  changed  in  their  popularity  a  new 
list  of  irises  became  the  criterion  for  the  term  midseason.  I  noticed  this 
very  forcibly.  In  1935  when  I  moved  to  Brentwood,  Mr.  Thos.  A. 
Williams  had  a  large  planting  of  the  old  diploids  and  there  was  a  two 
weeks  difference  between  the  blooming  season  of  these  irises  and  that 
of  the  newer  tall  beardeds.  Thus  UM”  meaning  midseason  underwent 
a  natural  change— as  the  bigger,  later  tetraploids  became  popular 
“M"’  moved  towards  the  late  end  of  the  iris  season. 

There  was  another  change  that  was  evident  in  the  period  around 
1940.  This  was  a  change  in  the  way  the  iris  public  chose  to  interpret 
and  to  regard  the  various  symbols.  Addicts  of  the  various  bearded 
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types  appropriated  all  of  the  various  symbols  and  used  them  all  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  type  in  which  they  were  particularly  interested. 

Thus  EE,  E,  EM.  M,  MLa,  La  and  VLa  were  used  to  describe  tall 
bearded  iris  without  regard  to  the  intermediates  and  the  dwarfs.  More 
recently  the  people  growing  and  breeding  dwarfs  have  taken  over  this 
idea  and  are  using  most  of  the  symbols  to  describe  the  dwarf  season 
which  originally  embraced  only  the  EE,  the  E  and  very  possibly  the 
EM  divisions.  Currently,  intermediate  enthusiasts  are  doing  exactly  the 
same  thing.  Individual  varieties  are  described  as  being  early,  mid¬ 
season  and  late  in  their  blooming,  not  with  reference  to  the  iris  season 
as  a  whole  but  merely  referring  to  the  normal  season  of  bloom  of  the 
intermediate. 

While  these  practices  may  be  convenient  for  certain  specialized 
groups  it  does  not  seem  to  be  consistent  with  the  ideas  laid  down  by 
our  predecessors  and  largely  used  in  the  compilation  of  our  Check 
Lists. 


New  Types  Confuse  Use 

This  modern  outlook  may  lead  to  still  other  complications.  Due  to 
the  use  of  certain  recently  discovered  forms  of  I.  pumila,  new  combina¬ 
tions  of  height  and  blooming  season  have  been  achieved  that  were  pre¬ 
viously  thought  impossible.  For  instance,  we  now  have  hybrid  dwarfs  of 
intermediate  statue  (over  15  inches)  which  bloom  in  the  dwarf  or  EE 
season.  Other  such  15-inch  hybrids  may  bloom  with  the  latest  of  the 
tall  bearded.  As  to  the  dwarfs,  already  we  have  these  miniature  models 
blooming  at  the  same  time  as  the  early  tall  bearded  and  it  is  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time  until  breeding  and  selection  will  produce  dwarf  plants  that 
will  bloom  with  our  very  latest  tails  such  as  Adios,  Extravaganza,  and 
Truly  Yours. 

The  new  types  will  not  stop  here.  At  the  moment  TB  lx  pumila  seems 
to  produce  only  short  statued  iris  in  the  F}  generation.  It  is  expected 
however  that  in  the  F2  or  succeeding  generations,  the  genes  for  earli¬ 
ness  and  tallness  will  unite  in  one  plant  and  in  such  an  event  we  may 
expect  hybrids  exceeding  24  inches  in  height  that  will  bloom  with  the 
early  intermediates  or  the  late  dwarfs.  To  merely  say  that  such  a  new 
iris  is  early  is  not  enough.  We  must  devise  some  way  of  imparting  to 
each  other  the  fact  that  this  tall  bearded  individual  blooms  three  or 
more  weeks  before  its  kind  is  want  to  bloom  normally.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  a  certain  hybrid  from  Light’s  On  x  Reichenbachii  is  a  late 
dwarf.  The  important  thing  is  to  be  able  to  pinpoint  this  iris  as  bloom¬ 
ing  along  with  Helen  McGregor  and  Pink  Formal. 

It  might  help  us  if  we  charted  the  entire  bearded  blooming  season  by 
weekly  periods.  This  is  difficult  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  more 
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southernly  areas  the  season  is  long,  while  in  the  Northern  states  the 
season  is  relatively  short.  However,  it  is  possible  just  for  the  sake  of 
argument  to  pick  an  average  locality  and  then  interpolate  the  dates 
to  other  areas. 

Here  in  Nashville,  if  such  a  thing  as  a  normal  season  could  be 
imagined,  it  might  begin  with  the  last  week  of  March  when  the  early 
pumilas  bloom.  The  bearded  iris  season  progresses  through  April  with 
the  intermediates  and  around  the  twentieth  of  April  the  first  of  the 
tails  will  begin.  The  tails  last  here  for  about  five  to  six  weeks  with 
Extravaganza  usually  closing  the  season  coincident  with  the  beginning 
of  the  Japanese  season  around  the  first  of  June. 

Roughly,  this  makes  about  a  nine-week  bearded  season,  probably 
longer  than  the  season  in  New  England,  or  in  Region  21,  shorter  than 
the  season  in  Southern  California  and  in  Louisiana.  A  visual  picture 
of  the  season  would  look  something  like  this: 

April  May 


Dwarf 


Intermediate 

" - - - ' 

Tall  Bearded 

The  above  chart  divides  the  bearded  blooming  season  into  nine  weeks 
and  locates  the  three  types  of  bearded  irises. 

If  we  accept  the  principle  that  the  compilers  of  the  Check  Lists 
wished  to  apply  the  table  of  symbols  in  an  orderly  manner  to  the 
bearded  season  as  a  whole  then  the  seven  major  season-of-bloom  symbols 
can  be  placed  upon  the  above  chart: 
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This  concept  certainly  does  not  jibe  with  current  practices.  We  are 
accustomed  to  thinking  that  “M”  or  midseason  means  the  peak  bloom 
of  the  tall  bearded  while  the  preceding  table  organized  upon  a  standard 
unit  of  time  basis,  puts  midseason  much  earlier.  Just  how  early  it 
would  be  can  be  visualized  by  interpolating  certain  known  quantities 
with  a  definite  season  of  bloom,  i.e. ; 


I.  Reticulata 
I.  pumila 

Pumila  x  Chamaeiris 
Chamaeiris 

Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Onco — regelia  hybrids 
I.  Germanica 

Thais 

Snow  Flurry 
Helen  McGregor 

MAIN  CROP  TALL  BEARDED 
Chivalry,  etc. 

Extravaganza 
Truly  Yours 

Spurias 

Japanese 


EE  March 

E  April  1st 

EM 

M 

May  1st 
ML 

LA 

VLA  June  1st 

VVLA 


This  chart  graphically  illustrates  the  point  that  while  we  use  “M” 
meaning  midseason  for  our  peak  bloom  irises,  this  is  far  different  from 
what  the  position  in  the  1939  Check  List  symbols  indicate.  According 
to  this  “M”  would  be  the  season  of  bloom  between  the  old  common  blue 
(Germanica)  and  the  early  diploids  such  as  Thais.  Current  practices 
place  “M”  irises  as  the  main  crop  tails,  some  two  to  three  weeks  later 
than  the  Germanica-Thais  interval. 

Purely  as  a  personal  opinion  I  think  that  considering  the  bearded 
iris  season  as  a  whole  has  its  advantages.'  Such  a  concept  precludes  the 
necessity  of  having  a  season  of  bloom  for  each  separate  type,  with  the 
several  attendant  symbols.  It  enables  one  to  place  any  particular  iris 
in  its  proper  relative  place.  Let’s  look  at  it  from  this  angle.  First,  let  s 
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forget  just  for  a  moment  that  we  have  a  dwarf  season  or  an  intermediate 
season  or  a  tall  bearded  season.  Let's  settle  for  one  season — the  iris 
season.  Mrs.  Peckham  and  Mr.  Gersdorff  had  this  thought  in  mind 
when  they  wrote  our  season  of  bloom  symbols.  It  is  not  necessary,  I 
think,  to  change  anything  except  possibly  our  way  of  interpreting  these 
symbols. 

As  it  stands  now  we  have  a  nine  weeks  iris  season,  more  or  less, 
and  we  have  seven  perfectly  good  season  of  bloom  terms.  If  we  can 
get  used  to  the  idea  of  using  “M”  meaning  midseason  as  being  the 
middle  of  the  iris  season  instead  of  being  the  middle  of  the  tall  bearded 
season,  then  our  troubles  are  over.  The  other  symbols  may  then  be  ar¬ 
ranged  before  and  after  midseason  in  their  proper  order.  The  next 
logical  step,  I  think,  is  to  use  two  of  our  check  list  season-of-bloom 
classes  which  at  the  moment  seem  to  be  relegated  to  a  position  where 
they  are  neither  used  nor  understood.  VVLa.  is  described  to  mean 
“After  Japanese  and  before  Winter  Bloomers."  Why  not  move  this  up 
to  begin  in  the  last  week  of  the  regular  season,  a  time  for  which  we 
have  no  symbol  and  then  let  it  extend  to  cover  all  possible  summer 
bloomers? 


Winter  Really  Begins  Iris  Year 

The  one  remaining  symbol  is  Win.  which  is  for  Winter  Bloomers. 
Let’s  consider  this  a  moment.  When  is  winter?  As  I  write  this  on 
Thanksgiving  day,  I  have  just  looked  at  the  weather  report  on  tele¬ 
vision.  The  low  in  Nashville  was  41°.  The  low  in  Caribou,  Maine  was 
44°.  Winter  hasn’t  come  yet;  it  is  still  fall.  Which  means  that  there  will 
be  much  more  winter  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  new  year  than  there 
can  be  in  the  end  of  the  old. 

It  isn’t  much  of  a  step  from  here  to  see  that  Winter  is  the  beginning 
of  our  iris  season,  not  the  end.  Nature  will  confirm  this.  Except  for 
certain  types  of  plants  such  as  the  camellia  where  other  factors  are  in¬ 
volved,  it  is  not  normal  for  flowers  to  bloom  in  winter.  Winter  means 
cold,  and  the  first  flowers  bloom  with  the  first  warmth,  and  then  it  is 
Spring!  For  this  reason  it  seems  natural  to  begin  our  iris  year  with 
Winter,  and  here  affords  one  spot  where  our  nomenclature  might  be 
changed  to  advantage. 

We  use  the  word  Very  in  qualifying  the  term  Late.  VLa  is  very  late. 
VVLa  is  very,  very  late.  With  E,  however,  we  use  EE  meaning  extra 
early.  Purely  to  be  consistent,  why  not  VE  for  Very  Early  and  in  place 
of  Win.  VVE  for  Very,  very  Early.  Th  is  would  make  our  season  of 
bloom  chart  look  something  like  this: 
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VVE  — Very,  very  Early,  winter  bloomers,  Stylosa  to  danfordiae. 

VE  —  Very  early,  earliest  dwarf  bearded,  pumila,  etc. 

E  —  Early,  chamaeiris. 

EM  —  Early,  Midseason,  conventional  intermediates,  germanica. 

M  —  Midseason,  germanica  peak,  Thais,  earliest  tails. 

MLa  —  Late  Midseason,  main  crop  of  tall  bearded. 

La  —  Late.  Late  tall  beardeds,  Amandine,  Blue  Rhythm. 

VLa  —  Very  Late.  Extravaganza,  Truly  Yours. 

VVLa  —  Very,  very  Late.  Japanese  and  Summer  Bloomers. 

There  is  one  more  point.  Purely  for  those  of  us  who  have  difficulty 
in  remembering  things  why  not  consider  these  nine  grand  divisions  of 
the  iris  season  as  equal  entities  and  then  number  them  from  1  to  9. 
These  figures  could  stand  for  the  various  seasons  identified  above  ac¬ 
cording  to  known  quantities  and  would  be  the  simpliest  type  of  symbol 
which  any  one  could  remember.  With  “M”  in  the  middle  or  “5’*  as  it 
is  in  the  numerical  designation  it  is  easy  to  remember  that  1  to  4  refer 
in  general  to  the  small,  early  irises  and  that  the  numbers  6  to  9  refer 
to  the  larger,  later  irises.  The  exceptions  will  be  those  new  irises  that 
are  coming  with  great  rapidity. 

Paul  Cook  has  a  series  of  intermediate  amoenas  that  come  at  the 
peak  of  the  tall  bearded  bloom.  Their  designation  would  be  IB7.  My 
little  12  inch  seedling  from  Lights  On  x  Reichenbachii  referred  to  above 
and  which  blooms  with  Snow  Flurry  would  be  DB5.  The  old  Sass  inter¬ 
mediates  would  be  IB4.  Truly  Yours  would  be  TB8  and  Green  Spot 
would  be  DB4.  And  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

There  are  other  ways  of  dividing  the  season  and  accomplishing  the 
same  result.  The  actual  method  seems  to  me  to  be  relatively  un¬ 
important.  The  important  thing  is,  I  think,  to  revert  to  the  ideas  of 
those  who  originally  designed  our  Check  List  system  and  consider  the 
iris  season  as  a  whole.  Next,  in  importance,  is  to  abandon  the  practice 
of  considering  that  each  type  of  iris  has  a  particular  season  and  the 
practice  of  using  all  of  our  symbols  for  each  type. 

The  question  will  be  asked  and  with  good  reason,  “Why  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  any  change  at  all — why  not  simply  apply  the  terms  we 
now  have?”  My  answer  to  this  is  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  applying  the 
rules.  Our  Registrar  has  the  table  before  her,  and  given  the  proper 
information  can  apply  the  rules.  But  the  actual  placing  of  an  iris  in  its 
season  of  bloom  at  the  time  of  registration  is  done  by  the  person  who 
fills  in  the  application  form.  It  is  usually  easier  to  learn  something  new 
than  it  is  to  correct  a  preconceived  misconception.  The  logical  answer 
seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  adoption  of  a  reasonable,  workable  plan,  and 
the  education  of  our  would-be  registrants  in  its  application. 
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PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON 
STORAGE  OF  IRIS  POLLEN 

Lee  W.  Lenz 

The  problem  of  pollen  storage  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
plant  breeder  working  with  varieties  or  species  which  bloom  at  different 
times.  This  is  especially  true  in  iris  breeding  where  the  blooming  sea¬ 
son  may  extend  over  a  period  of  several  months. 

As  far  as  I  can  determine  Pfundt  (1910)  was  the  first  to  study  the 
problem  and  he  reported  that  /.  graminea  remained  viable  for  20  days 
when  kept  air-dry  and  for  57  days  at  “the  most  favorable  humidity” 
while  /.  Pseudacorus  remained  viable  12  days  when  air-dry  and  29  days 
at  “the  most  favorable  humidity.”  Rogers  (1936)  reported  on  the  use 
of  pollen  stored  in  vials  over  calcium  chloride  which  were  kept  in  the 
refrigerator  at  40  F  -J-  or  —  when  not  being  used.  Rogers  also  reports 
Essig  as  saying  that  “pollen  has  been  kept  in  open  pill  boxes  for  over  a 
month  without  deterioration.”  While  White  reports  that  “in  our  dry  air 
pollen  spoils  quickly  but  removed  from  the  anthers  and  capsuled  it  is 
good  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.”  Numerous  other  breeders  have  reported 
success  in  mailing  pollen  overseas  in  small  glassine  envelopes. 

In  1952  we  attempted  to  determine  more  exactly  what  the  optimum 
storage  conditions  might  be  for  iris  pollen.  One  method  of  testing 
pollen  is  to  determine  the  percentage  of  germination  when  it  is  sown 
on  a  suitable  medium  and  incubated  for  a  period  time.  In  this  case 
the  pollen  was  sown  on  small  squares  of  glass  which  had  been  coated 
with  a  sugar-agar  medium.  The  squares  were  then  placed  in  a  damp 
chamber  and  after  24  hours  they  were  examined  with  a  microscope  to 
determine  the  percentage  of  germination.  In  most  of  our  modern  hy¬ 
brids  some  of  the  pollen  grains  are  aborted  and  would  be  inviable  even 
if  used  at  the  moment  they  were  removed  from  the  anthers.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  aborted  grains  may  vary  anywhere  from  0-100%  depending 
on  the  variety.  In  order  to  be  certain  that  these  aborted  grains  were 
not  counted  in  our  studies,  the  pollen  slides  were  stained  with  a  mixture 
of  analine  blue  in  lactophenol  before  counting.  After  a  few  minutes  the 
normally  viable  grains  were  stained  a  deep  blue  while  the  inviable  ones 
remained  unstained. 

One  criticism  of  this  technique  is  that  it  is  possible  that  stored  pollen 
may  still  germinate  but  be  incapable  of  effecting  fertilization.  As  a  final 
check  the  pollen  should  be  used  on  flowers  to  see  if  seed  can  be  set 
with  it.  Nevertheless  the  technique  used  is  of  value  in  determining  op¬ 
timum  conditions  for  storage  even  though  it  might  not  be  exact  in 
telling  precisely  how  long  the  pollen  can  effect  fertilization. 
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In  these  experiments  fresh  flowers  were  gathered  and  a  single  anther 
was  placed  in  a  No.  0  gelatin  capsule  and  the  capsules  then  stored  in 
small  tightly  sealed  jars.  The  various  humidities  were  controlled  by 
mixtures  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  in  the  bottoms  of  the  jars.  The 
humidity  percentages  were  calculated  at  room  temperature  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  would  be  a  slight  discrepancy  in  the  humidities  of  those 
maintained  in  the  refrigerator.  The  results  of  the  tests  are  shown  in  the 
following  tables. 


Sunny  Day  (spuria)  " 


Room 

Temperature 

Refrigerator 

1  mo. 

2  mos. 

3  mos. 

4  mos. 

1  mo. 

2  mos. 

3  mos. 

4  mos. 

Des. 

65 

43 

0 

0 

Des. 

62 

75 

56 

50 

35% 

32 

43 

12 

0 

35% 

49 

63 

60 

46 

50% 

63 

40 

1 

0 

50% 

69 

62 

63 

54 

65% 

23 

3 

0 

0 

65% 

56 

58 

55 

46 

75% 

9 

0 

0 

0 

75% 

45 

59 

51 

41 

I. 

THOMPSONII  (Californian) 

• 

Room 

Temperature 

Refrigerator 

1  mo. 

2  mos. 

3  mos. 

4  mos. 

1  mo. 

2  mos. 

3  mos. 

4  mos. 

Des. 

48 

0 

0 

0 

Des. 

67 

88 

67 

34 

35% 

73 

81 

73 

40 

35% 

87 

89 

67 

68 

50% 

43 

17 

0 

0 

50% 

66 

67 

30 

27 

65% 

64 

20 

0 

0 

65% 

• — 

— 

— 

■ — 

75% 

32 

0 

0 

0 

75% 

— 

• - 

— 

■ - 

KEENE 

VALLEY 

Room 

T emperature 

Re 

frigerator 

1  mo. 

2  mos. 

3  mos. 

4  mos. 

1  mo. 

2  mos. 

3  mos. 

4  mos. 

Des. 

4 

0 

0 

Des. 

43 

28 

18 

35% 

10 

10 

1 

35% 

40 

26 

21 

50% 

9 

0 

0 

50% 

29 

15 

17 

65% 

0 

0 

0 

65% 

28 

18 

22 

75% 

0 

0 

0 

75% 

28 

26 

17 

SPRING 

SUNSHINE 

Room 

T  emperature 

Refrigerator 

1  mo. 

2  mos. 

3  mos. 

4  mos. 

1  mo. 

2  mos. 

3  mos. 

4  mos. 

Des. 

11 

0 

0 

0 

Des. 

27 

33 

16 

5 

35% 

3 

6 

0 

0 

35% 

21 

25 

18 

16 

50% 

5 

0 

0 

0 

50% 

20 

14 

7 

7 

65% 

1 

0 

0 

0 

65%  • 

17 

21 

17 

9 

75% 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75% 

17 

27 

15 

10 

*  Thanks  are 

due  to  Mr.  C.  S 

>.  Milliken  of  the 

Milliken 

Iris  Gardens,  . 

Arcadia, 

Calif,  who  so  kindly  furnished  the  flowers  for  these  experiments  except  for 
/.  Thompsonii  which  was  grown  at  the  Botanic  Garden. 
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OLA 

KALA 

Room  Temperature 

Refrigerator 

1  mo.  2  mos. 

3  mos. 

4  mos. 

1  mo.  2  mos. 

3  mos. 

4  mos. 

Des. 

1 

0 

0 

Des. 

22 

20 

6 

35% 

3 

0 

0 

35% 

37 

27 

15 

50% 

1 

0 

0 

50% 

9 

11 

2 

65% 

0 

0 

0 

65% 

20 

20 

5 

75% 

0 

0 

0 

75% 

14 

14 

9 

ARCADIA 

BUTTERCUP 

Room  Temperature 

Refrigerator 

1  mo.  2  mos. 

3  mos. 

4  mos. 

1  mo.  2  mos. 

3  mos. 

4  mos. 

Des. 

0 

0 

0 

Des. 

22 

8 

0 

35% 

8 

0 

0 

35% 

24 

15 

2 

50% 

2 

0 

0 

50% 

14 

12 

1 

65% 

0 

0 

0 

65% 

16 

4 

1 

75% 

0 

0 

0 

75% 

18 

9 

0 

On  analyzing  the  results  several  things  stand  out.  It  appears  obvious 
that  refrigeration  is  to  be  preferred  to  room  temperature.  The  matter 
of  humidity  is  not  quite  so  clear  cut  although  Arcadia  Buttercup, 
Ola  Kala,  /.  Thompsonii  and  Spring  Sunshine  all  show  the  greatest 
percentage  of  germination  at  35%  humidity  while  in  the  case  of  Keene 
Valley  and  Sunny  Day  the  differences  are  not  significant. 

On  examination,  certain  discrepancies  will  be  noted  in  the  tables, 
and  plans  are  to  repeat  the  work  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  more  con¬ 
sistent  results.  One  source  of  error  is  in  using  a  single  anther  in  each 
of  the  various  controlled  conditions.  We  do  know  that  the  ability  of 
pollen  to  germinate  when  fresh  may  vary  from  anther  to  anther  and 
from  flower  to  flower  and  consequently  all  the  pollen  should  be  bulked 
and  then  divided  into  the  necessary  number  of  lots  required  for  the 
experiment.  Even  then  there  may  be  quite  unexplainable  differences. 
Holman  and  Brubaker  (1926)  recognized  the  difficulties  of  working 
with  pollen  when  they  wrote  “A  major  source  of  difficulty  encountered 
by  those  who  have  studied  the  germination  of  pollen  and  growth  of 
the  pollen  tube  has  been  the  wide  variation,  in  percentage  of  germina¬ 
tion  and  in  growth  of  the  tube,  in  pollen  of  a  given  species/’ 

An  interesting  fact  that  came  to  light  in  this  work  was  that  at  the 
end  of  4  months  storage  Sunny  Day,  a  spuria,  and  /.  Thompsonii ,  a 
Californian,  showed  the  highest  percentage  of  germination.  Besides 
this  these  plants  have  something  else  in  common  and  that  is  that 
their  pollen  is  powdery,  whereas  the  pollen  of  the  tall-bearded  iris  is 
of  a  waxy  nature.  Whether  this  is  significant  is  hard  to  say  until  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  more  tests. 

To  test  the  ability  of  stored  pollen  to  effect  fertilization,  pollen 
from  /.  Thompsonii ,  which  had  been  stored  in  the  refrigerator  at  35% 
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humidity,  was  used  on  flowers  of  /.  innominata  growing  at  the  Botanic 
Garden  the  following  season  and  full  capsules  of  seed  were  harvested 
showing  in  this  instance  that  pollen  of  a  Californian  can  even  be  held 
over  from  one  season  to  the  next. 

Summary 

(1)  From  the  few  results  so  far  obtained  it  would  appear  that  the 
optimum  storage  conditions  for  iris  pollen  is  refrigeration  at  approxi¬ 
mately  35%  relative  humidity.  This  percentage  of  humidity  can  be 
roughly  approximated  by  mixing  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with 
distilled  water  in  the  ratio  of  1:1.  The  air-dried  pollen  should  then 
be  placed  in  small  containers  supported  above  the  acid-water  mixture 
and  the  container  tightly  closed  and  placed  in  the  refrigerator. 

(2)  Full  capsules  of  seed  were  obtained  on  /.  innominata  with 
pollen  of  /.  Thompsonii  which  had  been  stored  for  one  year. 

(3)  There  may  be  a  difference  in  the  length  of  time  stored  pollen 
remains  viable  depending  upon  the  type  of  pollen  (waxy  or  powdery). 
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Dykes  Medals  Made  Easy 

W.  F.  Scott,  Mo. 

You  want  to  try  your  hand  at  hybridizing,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  cannot  turn  out  a  Dykes  Medal  Winner.  All  it  takes  is  a 
little  common  sense,  a  little  luck,  and  lots  of  patience.  But  don’t  rush 
out  into  the  garden  and  start  setting  pods  like  mad.  Sit  down  and 
think  a  little.  Decide  approximately  what  kind  of  iris  you  want  to 
create,  and  then  plan  your  crosses  between  varieties  which  are  most 
likely  to  produce  the  results  you  seek. 

How  can  you  know  what  varieties  will  do  this?  There  are  a  number 
of  ways.  One  way  is  to  study  the  breeding  of  newly  registered  varieties, 
as  published  in  the  Bulletin  from  time  to  time.  Study  these  lists,  and 
when  you  notice  a  variety  being  used  consistently,  and  producing  re¬ 
sults  worth  registering,  you  can  be  pretty  sure  it  is  a  good  parent 
for  the  color  involved.  On  the  last  pages  of  this  pamphlet  you  will 
find  a  list  of  good  varieties,  and  their  parentage.  This  list  was  chosen 
with  the  idea  in  mind  of  giving  you  some  good  ideas  quickly.  Varieties 
having  involved  line-breeding  pedigrees  which  are  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  have  been  omitted.  You  also  can  obtain  a  great  deal  of  good 
information  from  the  catalogs  of  some  dealers. 

In  planning  your  first  crosses,  avoid  a  mistake  common  to  many 
beginners.  Avoid  the  “wide  cross.”  A  “wide  cross”  is  a  long-shot — 
a  cross  between  widely  different  varieties  which  have  little  in  common. 
This  sort  of  cross  usually  will  produce  a  crop  of  ugly  offspring,  and 
you  will  have  nothing  to  show  for  all  your  work  and  patience.  Once 
in  a  while  it  is  true  that  something  unusual  will  come  from  such  a  cross; 
but  the  chances  are  so  remote  that  it  is  best  not  to  waste  time  and 
effort  on  such  odds. 

The  parentages  at  the  end  of  this  pamphlet  show  that  for  whites, 
you  should  breed  white  to  white,  or  white  to  pale  blue.  For  pinks, 
breed  pink  to  pink.  For  yellows,  breed  together  varieties  of  the  shades 
you  want.  For  blues,  breed  blue  to  blue,  or  blue  to  white.  Does  this 
sound  dull  and  uninteresting?  Does  it  lack  the  thrill  of  the  unknown? 
Do  not  worry,  you  can  extend  your  experimenting  as  your  experience 
increases,  and  meanwhile  you  will  produce  some  very  fine  seedlings. 
The  important  thing  is  that  it  takes  two  years  or  more  to  produce  a 
crop  of  seedlings.  If  you  waste  those  two  years  on  a  foolish  experiment 
you  may  never  try  again.  It  is  important  to  you  that  your  first  crop 
should  contain  some  very  decent  results.  Do  not  discount  a  seemingly 
prosaic  beginning.  All  of  the  elements  of  unknown  possibilities  are 
there. 
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Do  you  know  the  actual  mechanics  of  making  a  cross?  They  are 
so  very  simple  to  explain  in  the  garden;  but  a  little  more  difficult  to 
put  into  words.  Take  an  iris  blossom  and  strip  from  it  the  three  stand¬ 
ards  and  the  three  falls.  Look  at  what  is  left.  There  are  the  three 
style  arms,  the  anthers,  and  the  ovary,  like  this: 


First,  look  under  the  curve  of  the  style  arms,  and  find  the  pollen 
bearing  anthers,  supported  on  thin  filaments.  These  are  the  male 
portions  of  the  flower.  Next  closely  inspect  the  outer  ends  of  the  style 
arms,  just  below  the  crests.  Find  there  on  each  a  small  shelf.  To  find 
it  most  easily,  grasp  the  crest  between  thumb  and  forefinger  and  roll 
them  backwards.  The  shelf  will  then  show  up  clearly.  This  is  the 
stigmatic  lip. 

In  making  a  cross,  reach  into  the  flower  you  have  selected  to  be 
the  male  ( pollen )  parent,  and  remove  the  anthers.  It  is  easiest  to  do 
this  with  a  pair  of  tweezers,  but  with  practice  it  can  be  done  with 
thumb  and  forefinger.  Pinch  off  the  anther  by  breaking  this  thin  fila¬ 
ment.  If  you  will  not  immediately  use  the  pollen,  place  the  anthers  in  a 
small  envelope  or  other  container,  and  label  carefully.  If  you  are  using 
the  pollen  at  once,  carry  the  anthers  to  the  flower  which  you  have 
selected  as  the  female  (seed)  parent,  and  rub  pollen  from  them  onto 
all  three  stigmatic  lips.  The  stigmatic  surfaces  are  slightly  sticky,  so 
the  pollen  will  adhere  without  difficulty. 
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Wet  pollen  is  no  good,  so  gather  it  on  a  fair  day  after  the  dew  is 
gone.  Make  your  cross  on  a  fair  day  also,  and  use  new  blossoms  for 
your  seed  parents.  Old  blossoms  might  have  been  contaminated  by 
insects,  and  the  flower  might  already  be  fertilized.  Then  your  work 
would  be  wasted.  The  bumblebee  is  the  most  troublesome  insect  along 
these  lines,  so  if  you  have  lots  of  bumblebees  around,  not  only  use 
newly  opened  blossoms,  but  pull  off  the  falls  after  you  have  placed 
the  pollen  on  the  stigmatic  surfaces.  This  removes  the  ‘‘landing  field 
of  the  bumblebee,  and  protects  your  work. 


As  soon  as  you  have  made  a  cross,  tag  the  blossom  to  show  what  it 
was,  and  to  prevent  accidental  removal  of  the  blossom  when  it  dies. 
Use  any  sort  of  tag  you  prefer,  as  long  as  it  will  remain  legible  for 
two  months  in  the  weather. 


5NOW  FLORRY 

x  Helen  Mc(SrE6or 


Paper  or  wooden 
horticultural  la¬ 
bels  are  good,  or 
you  can  make 
your  own.  Write 
on  the  tag  the 
name  of  the  seed 
parent,  followed 
by  the  name  of  the  pollen  parent  like  this: 
“Snow  Flurry  x  Helen  McGregor”  to  show 
that  pollen  from  Helen  McGregor  was  put 
on  the  blossom  of  Snow  Flurry. 

Within  about  five  days  you  can  tell 
whether  or  not  your  cross  was  a  success. 
By  that  time  the  flower  will  have  wilted, 
and  if  the  cross  succeeded,  the  ovary  will 
have  begun  to  enlarge.  If  your  cross  suc- 
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ceeded,  the  pollen  grew  down  the  inside  of  the  style  arm  until  it  reached 
the  ovary.  There  it  fertilized  the  seed,  and  they  began  to  enlarge. 
Within  less  than  a  week  this  enlargement  will  be  sufficient  for  you 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  cross  was  good.  If  it  was  not,  there 
still  may  be  time  for  you  to  try  it  again,  with  another  blossom. 


OVARY  OF 
FRESH  FLOWER 


UNFERTILIZED 
OVARY  OF  WILTED 
FLOWER 


FERTILIZED 
OVARY  OF 
WILTED  FLOWER 


If  your  cross  was  good,  then 
you  should  immediately  protect 
your  work  from  damage.  Place  a 
stake  to  support  the  stalk,  so  it 
will  not  be  broken  by  the  wind,  or 
in  cleaning  the  beds.  Remove  very 
carefully  all  foliage  where  water 
might  collect,  clear  down  to  the 
ground.  As  soon  as  the  flower 
parts  have  dried,  carefully  remove 
them  also. 

This  is  important  for  in  wet  sea¬ 
sons,  wind  borne  spores  of  certain 
fungi  will  lodge  in  the  wet  spathes 
and  cause  the  stem  to  rot.  The 
simple  expedient  of  stripping  the 
stem  will  remove  this  danger. 

For  approximately  six  weeks 
each  pod  will  continue  to  enlarge 
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and  ripen.  When  it  is  ripe  it  will 
begin  to  turn  lighter  in  color,  and 
to  split  open  at  the  top.  Then  it  is 
time  to  harvest  it.  Do  not  wait 
until  it  breaks  entirely  open;  you 
might  lose  the  seeds.  Take  the  pod 
indoors,  making  sure  you  keep  the 
tag  with  it.  Open  it  carefully  and 
remove  the  seeds.  They  will  be  fat. 
shiny,  and  a  rich  light  brown 
color.  There  may  be  from  ten  to 
fifty  of  them.  Immediately  sort 
out  and  discard  any  which  are 
shriveled  or  not  fully  developed. 
A  system  which  some  use  for  de¬ 
tecting  any  seeds  which  may  ap¬ 
pear  good,  but  are  not  properly  de¬ 
veloped  is  to  place  the  seeds  in  a 
vessel  of  water. 

Sound  seeds  will  sink.  Unsound  ones  will  float.  \ou  may  try  this  if  you 
wish.  Count  the  seeds  which  you  keep,  and  record  the  count  in  your 
notebook.  Set  the  seed  aside  in  a  dry  airy  spot  to  cure.  Any  handy 
open  container  will  do.  Be  sure  to  keep  the  tag  with  them. 

If  you  have  not  already  given  the  cross  a  number,  now  is  a  good  time 
to  do  so.  The  year,  followed  by  a  number,  is  good  enough.  Like  ‘‘54- 
1.”  Record  this  number  alongside  all  the  other  information  in  your 
notebook.  From  now  on,  you  can  refer  to  the  seeds  by  the  cross 
number,  rather  than  by  the  parentage. 

In  a  short  while  your  fat  shiny  seeds  will  dry,  shrivel,  and  turn 
dark.  Then  you  can  put  them  in  any  sort  of  container  which  is  not 
air-tight  to  wait  until  planting  time.  If  the  seeds  were  planted  im¬ 
mediately  after  harvesting,  they  would  germinate  quickly  and  you 
would  have  small  seedlings  before  frost.  But  unless  you  gave  those 
tender  plants  special  care  over  the  winter,  they  would  perish.  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  better  to  dry  the  seeds,  and  plant  them  later  in  the  winter.  Any 
time  from  October  until  December  when  you  have  the  time  and  the 
inclination  will  do. 

If  you  are  handling  only  a  few  pods  it  will  be  easiest  for  you  to 
plant  the  seeds  in  pots.  Put  some  drainage  material  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot  and  fill  with  a  mixture  of  sand,  soil,  and  peat  moss.  Go  heavy 
on  the  sand  and  peat.  Vermiculite  is  good  too.  Cover  the  seeds  with 
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about  an  inch  of  material,  pack 
well,  then  sink  the  pot  to  its  rim 
out  doors.  Mark  it  with  a  tag 
showing  the  number  of  the  cross. 
If  you  have  a  large  number  of 
pods,  plant  in  the  same  manner,  in 
a  cold  frame. 

The  seeds  will  germinate  in 
April.  Wait  until  they  are  about 
three  inches  high,  then  transplant 
them.  Now  the  need  for  using  sand 
and  peat  shows  up.  If  you  did  not 
do  that,  you  break  off  tiny  roots 
when  you  shake  out  the  seedlings. 
But  with  lots  of  sand  and  peat  they 
shake  out  easily  with  no  damage  to 
the  little  roots.  Set  them  out  about 
eight  inches  apart  in  rows  from 
one  foot  to  two  feet  apart  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  available  space.  When 
you  come  to  the  last  seedling  from 
a  lot,  put  a  stake  in  the  row  with 
the  cross  number  on  it. 

When  you  progress  in  your  work  to  the  point  of  trying  crosses  to 
produce  amoenas,  you  most  certainly  will  want  to  plant  in  pots;  for 
seeds  from  amoena  crosses  are  sulky  and  more  will  germinate  the 
second  year  than  the  first  year.  So,  when  you  muster  enough  courage 
to  try  amoena  crosses,  plant  in  pots  always.  The  first  spring,  prick 
out  very  carefully  the  seedlings  which  emerge,  and  then  re-sink  the 
pot  in  a  safe  place  until  the  following  spring.  Make  sure  it  is  well 
marked. 

Count  the  seedlings,  and  write  down  in  your  notebook  how  many 
you  have  from  each  cross. 

These  little  seedlings,  transplanted  in  April  or  early  May,  should 
grow  rapidly  and  a  large  percentage  of  them  should  bloom  the  following 
season.  Some  people  say  to  hold  over  the  non-bloomers  until  the  next 
year,  there  might  be  something  good  there.  Others  feel  that  seedlings 
which  are  not  husky  enough  to  make  good  growth  and  bloom  the  first 
season  after  transplanting  are  not  good  enough  to  keep,  no  matter 
what  they  look  like.  That’s  a  matter  you’ll  have  to  decide  for  your¬ 
self.  Very  likely  you’ll  keep  them  all  until  they  bloom. 

Some  breeders  who  handle  many  seeds  do  not  bother  with  pots  or 
coldframes.  They  plant  the  seeds  right  in  permanent  rows  where  they 
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stay  until  they  bloom,  or  are  dug  out.  Should  you  decide  to  do  that, 
plant  in  rows  sufficiently  far  apart  to  permit  proper  cultivation.  Space 
the  seeds  about  eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  about  one  inch  deep. 

When  they  bloom,  your  troubles  begin.  Since  they  are  your  very 
own,  you  cannot  think  of  throwing  any  of  them  away.  But  you  must. 
You  must  look  at  them  with  a  very  critical  eye,  and  ask  your  conscience 
if  they  are  good  enough  to  keep.  If  there  are  Accredited  Garden 
Judges  in  your  vicinity,  get  them  to  come  and  look  at  your  babies. 
Listen  to  what  they  say.  Compare  your  new  varieties  with  similar 
ones  already  on  the  market.  Do  not  be  too  harsh  at  first.  You  must 
become  accustomed  to  this  throwing  away  proposition;  go  at  it  gradu¬ 
ally. 

Look  for  improvements  in  color  or  in  pattern.  Look  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  form.  Look  for  anything  unusual.  Do  not  judge  stalk,  branch¬ 
ing,  or  size  of  bloom  on  a  first-year  plant.  Rarely  are  these  things 
typical  on  any  first-year  plant,  and  particularly  on  the  first  bloom 
of  a  seedling.  Keep  those  seedlings  which  show  novel  or  unusual 
features,  regardless  of  height  or  branching.  Grow  them  another  year, 
then  judge  them  critically  on  second-year  performance. 

As  you  select  the  seedlings  you  intend  to  keep  for  future  observation, 
assign  numbers  to  them,  and  write  down  full  information  in  your  note¬ 
book.  These  seedling  numbers  can  be  similar  to  the  pod  numbers,  but 
maybe  reversed,  so  there  will  not  be  confusion.  You  can  work  out  any 
numbering  system  you  like,  as  long  as  it  serves  your  purpose. 

Should  you  decide  that  one  of  your  seedlings  is  worthy  of  a  name, 
pick  a  name  which  you  think  has  not  been  used  before,  and  write 
to  the  Registrar  of  the  Society.  Send  $2.00  as  Registration  Fee,  and 
ask  that  the  name  you  have  selected  be  assigned  to  your  iris.  You 
w  ill  receive  a  blank  to  be  filled  out,  and  word  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
name  you  have  selected  is  available.  If  it  is  not  available,  then  you 
must  select  another.  Once  a  name  is  assigned  to  your  variety  no  one 
else  is  authorized  to  use  it. 

If,  after  further  study,  you  feel  your  seedling  is  worthy  of  intro¬ 
duction,  you  can  either  offer  it  for  sale  yourself,  or  you  can  make 
any  one  of  a  number  of  deals  with  a  grower  to  introduce  it  for  you. 
Any  profit  in  the  deal  will  depend  upon  your  reputation  and  the 
worth  of  the  plant.  Do  not  worry  about  making  money  on  your  first 
few  introductions.  If  they  are  good,  just  get  them  before  the  public. 
Once  you  establish  a  good  reputation,  profits  might  follow  on  later 
(and  perhaps  better)  introductions. 

There,  now,  are  all  the  secrets  of  hybridizing.  Take  your  tweezers  in 
hand,  put  your  notebook  in  your  pocket,  and  go  forth  with  the  firm 
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resolution  that  this  cross  is  going  to  produce  a  Dykes  Medal  iris. 
It  just  might,  you  know. 


Breeding  of  typical  good  white  varieties 


Snow  Flurry 

Purissima 

X 

Thais 

New  Snow 

Snow  Flurry 

X 

Katherine  Fay 

Tranquility 

Snow  Flurry 

X 

Katherine  Fay 

White  Magic 

Snow  Flurry 

X 

Katherine  Fay 

Sazonada 

Snow  Flurry 

X 

Katherine  Fay 

Lady  Boscawen 

Purissima 

X 

Cloud  Castle 

White  Peacock 

Lady  Boscawen 

X 

Katherine  Fay 

Breaking  Wave 

Lady  Boscawen 

X 

Blue  Valley 

Cliffs  of  Dover 

New  Snow 

X 

Cahokia 

Senorita  lisa 

Helen  McGregor 

X 

Sylvia  Murray 

White  Sprite 

And  Thou 

X 

Azure  Skies 

The  Capitol 

LaGloria 

X 

Gloriole 

Breeding  of  typical  good  blue 

varieties 

Helen  McGregor 

Purissima 

X 

Cloud  Castle 

Cloud  Castle 

Sensation 

X 

Gloriole 

Sylvia  Murray 

Great  Lakes 

X 

Shining  Waters 

Azure  Skies 

Crystal  Beauty 

X 

Snow  King 

Bluebird  Blue 

Helen  McGregor 

X 

Cahokia 

Lady  Rogers 

Helen  McGregor 

X 

Sylvia  Murray 

Icecapade 

Snow  Flurry 

X 

Chivalry 

At  Ease 

Snow  Flurry 

X 

Sea  Lark 

Fair  Morn 

Snow  Velvet 

X 

Snow  Crystal 

Blue  Serene 

Blue  Rhythm 

X 

St.  Regis 

Lady  Ilse 

Jane  Phillips 

X 

Keene  Valley 

Blue  Rhythm 

Annabel 

X 

Blue  Zenith 

Blue  Valley 

Lake  George 

X 

Great  Lakes 

Blue  Parakeet 

Bandmaster 

X 

Azure  Skies 

Blue  Steel 

Missouri 

X 

Lake  Shannon 

High  Tor 

Snow  Flurry 

X 

Azure  Skies 

Ice  Maiden 

Helen  McKenzie 

X 

Mt.  Jefferson 

Chivalry 

Missouri 

X 

Great  Lakes 

Ponder 

Helen  McGregor 

X 

Blue  Anglewings 

Danube  Wave 

Anitra 

X 

Narain 

Northwestern 

Gulf  Stream 

X 

Blue  Glow 

Concord  Velvet 

William  Setchell 

X 

Sable 
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Breeding  of  typical  good  pink  varieties 


Ballerina 

Cherie 

X 

Fantasy 

Dolly  Varden 

Fantasy 

X 

Courtier 

Fuchsia 

Tally  Ho 

X 

Courtier 

Vanity  Fair 

Cherie 

X 

Fantasy 

Cadillac 

Cherie 

X 

Floradora 

Memphis  Belle 

F  antasy 

X 

Pink  Cameo 

Breeding  of  some  creams 

an 

d  yellows 

Amandine 

White  Prince 

X 

Caroline  Burr 

Ruth 

Ola  Kala 

X 

Golden  Ruffles 

Cloth  of  Gold 

Golden  Hind 

X 

Golden  Spike 

Fox  Fire 

Bryce  Canyon 

X 

Ola  Kala 

Desert  Song 

Snow  Flurry 

X 

Golden  Eagle 

Breeding  of  some  tans  and 

brown  blends 

Golden  Plover 

Calderilla 

X 

Tobacco  Road 

Alline  Rogers 

Cascade  Splendor 

X 

Daybreak 

Spellbound 

Tobacco  Road 

X 

Prairie  Sunset 

Argus  Pheasant 

Casa  Morena 

X 

Tobacco  Road 

Breeding  of  some  Plicatas,  Amoenas  &  others 

Belle  Meade 

Blue  Shimmer 

X 

Snow  Crystal 

Dianeva 

Blue  Shimmer 

X 

Snow  Velvet 

Pinafore  Lass 

Snow  Flurry 

X 

White  Wedgewood 

Extravaganza 

Adios 

X 

Cortez 

Criterion 

Extravaganza 

X 

Wabash 

Gay  Head 

Mary  Vernon 

X 

Wabash 

Some  reds,  some  dark  ones,  and  others 

Garden  Glory 

Matula 

X 

Garden  Magic 

Three  Oaks 

Matula 

X 

Garden  Magic 

Right  Royal 

Prairie  Sunset 

X 

Lancaster 

Ebony  Echo 

Cape  Bon 

X 

Casa  Morena 

Queen’s  Taste 

Criterion 

X 

Olympian 

Rosa  Barone 

Bonny 

X 

Paradise  Pink 

Southwestern 

Mexican  Magic 

X 

Miogem 

First  Violet 

Chivalry 

X 

Spanish  Peaks 

The  first  impression  of  the  reader  will  be  to  wonder  why  many 
well  known  varieties  have  been  omitted  from  this  list.  It  is  because 
the  pedigrees  of  many  irises  are  extremely  complicated,  involving 
several  generations  of  numbered  seedlings;  and  unless  the  entire 
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family  background  can  be  shown,  the  numbered  seedlings  mean  nothing 
in  a  table  of  this  sort. 

The  foregoing  varieties  have  been  selected  not  alone  because  they 
are  typical  of  good  breeding  lines,  but  also  because  their  parentage 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  named  varieties  which  convey  an  actual 
picture  to  the  reader. 

As  an  example  of  why  many  interesting  varieties  were  not  included, 
consider  the  breeding  chart  of  the  light  blue  CAHOKIA: 

Argentina 

Conquistador 

Purissima 
Santa  Barbara 

Purissima 
Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Barbara 
Souv.  de  Mme. 

Gaudichaux 

The  parentage  of  Cahokia.  stated  as  “Seedling  4E1  x  Seedling  63E1 
would  have  meant  nothing.  This  explains  graphically  why  this  list  has 
been  held  to  simply  expressed  parentages. 


NOW  AVAILABLE  .  .  . 

CHECK  LIST,  1939  . $3.00 

CHECK  LIST,  1949  . $2.50 

REPRINTED 

REGISTRATIONS — 1951-2-3 . 50 


A  $ 6.00  Value 9  All  Three  for  $5.00 

Send  check  to 

AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 
FRANKLIN  RD.,  BRENTWOOD.  TENN. 


Purissima 


'N 


>  Seedling  4E1 


1 


Seedling  B31 


S  CAHOKIA 


Seedling  B31 


'x 


>-  Seedling  63E1 


Santa  Clara 
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9 

M.  R.  Walker,  Calif. 

Shortly  before  the  iris  season  was  safely  tucked  away  for  another 
year  in  Southern  California,  three  iris  fanciers  started  out  to  see 
the  ‘Iris’  world. 

During  the  next  two  weeks  they  saw  iris  and  iris  fanciers  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  Massachusetts.  Many  important  gardens  were  missed  but 
all  of  those  along  the  route  were  visited  and  many  breath  taking  things 
seen. 

Believe  it  or  not,  the  trip  was  started  in  a  rain  storm  in  California. 
Upon  our  arrival  at  the  Rainbow  Iris  Gardens  in  Placerville  it  literally 
began  to  pour.  On  our  brief  visit  there  we  saw  two  things  of  particular 
interest.  Iris  Gatesii  was  in  full  bloom  with  its  tremendous  beard 
and  interesting  form.  It  was  thrilling  indeed  to  see  this  famous  iris 
in  bloom  for  the  first  time.  Lloyd  Austin  also  had  an  interesting 
series  of  plicatas  with  a  little  horn  at  the  base  of  the  beard.  The  best 
of  the  series  showing  this  very  interesting  variation  has  been  named 
Plume  Delight. 

From  Placerville  we  drove  across  the  Sierras  in  a  snow  storm  to 
Nevada  and  finally  Utah.  There  we  visited  the  gardens  of  Tell  Muhle- 
stein  and  Mrs.  Luzon  Crosby.  Very  little  was  in  bloom  in  Utah  as 
they  had  been  delayed  by  a  cool  spring.  The  two  most  interesting  things 
in  bloom  this  early  were  Ardrun,  a  new  iris  introduced  this  year  by 
Muhlestein  for  McLeod.  This  is  a  large  onco-type  red  iris  with  a 
nearly  black  beard,  very  striking  and  different.  Flamingo  Bay  was  also  in 
bloom.  This  is  the  best  of  Tell’s  new  pinks,  that  we  saw,  with  large 
flowers  good  form  and  substance. 

After  a  short  visit  in  Provo  our  faces  were  again  turned  eastward 
to  Omaha,  Nebraska  and  the  farm  of  the  Sass  Brothers.  Upon  our 
arrival  we  met  Mr.  Flenry  Sass  for  the  first  time  and  were  given  a 
complete  tour  of  the  Sass  farm.  This  was  our  first  experience  with 
iris  growing  in  the  mid-west.  The  problems  there  are  completely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  in  the  west.  It  was  a  little  early  for  Mr.  Sass’  bloom 
but  we  were  greatly  impressed  by  Port  Wine  and  its  seedling  50-120; 
the  rare  color  combination  of  Prairie  Jewel;  the  excellent  new  iris 
Cinnamon  Toast. 

From  Omaha  we  drove  down  to  Lincoln  where  many  iris  were  in 
bloom  in  the  garden  of  Carl  Rohman.  It  was  here  at  Lincoln  that 
we  had  the  first  glimpse  of  how  iris  do  in  a  small  garden  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.  We  were  not  disappointed.  It  was  a  grand  collection  of  iris,  well 
grown  and  our  first  look  at  things  to  come. 


Cali  ft 
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to 
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After  crossing  the  great  Missouri  River  we  turned  north  through 
Council  Bluffs  to  the  little  town  of  Mapleton,  Iowa.  There  we  visited 
the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Agnes  Whiting  and  had  a  spot  of  mid-morning 
coffee  while  discussing  iris.  There  was  not  a  great  deal  in  bloom  in 
Mapleton  but  we  were  impressed  by  the  buds  and  the  flowers  we  saw 
of  Technicolor  and  Mid-Continent. 

Since  we  were  headed  north,  it  was  right  on  the  trail  to  visit  Chet 
Tompkins  in  Sioux  City.  Here  again  there  was  little  bloom  hut 
Defiance  and  Great  Day  were  about  to  come  out.  When  seen  later 
we  realized  what  we  had  missed  in  Iowa.  In  this  garden  Surrender 
was  most  beautiful  in  a  little  nook  with  a  rock  wall  for  a  background. 

For  many  years  the  garden  of  Dave  Hall  has  been  famous  for  its 
pink  iris.  If  you  have  not  seen  the  back  forty  you  have  not  seen  pink 
iris.  The  numbers  and  the  variations  are  beyond  description.  The 
Flamingos  were  just  bursting  into  bloom  upon  our  arrival  at  Wilmette. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  were  most  gracious  hosts  and  we  had  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  see  all  of  the  latest  Hall  pinks  together.  Of  the  named 
varieties  May  Hall  is  the  best  to  date.  It  is  tall,  well  branched  for 
a  flamingo,  good  form,  and  better  substance  than  most.  1  he  color 
one  of  the  closest  to  pink  yet  named. 

Hall’s  53-12  Pinkest  Pink 

Mr.  Hall’s  new  crop  of  seedlings  was  just  opening.  Seedling  53 — 
12  opened  the  morning  of  our  arrival.  It  is  the  pinkest  iris  seen  to 
date.  This  iris  will  be  well  worth  watching  in  years  to  come.  Seedling 
53-09  was  another  outstanding  new  iris  of  raspberry  shading  and  a 
tangerine  beard,  the  color  is  very  smooth  and  soft  for  this  type  of  an 
iris  giving  a  charm  that  seldom  comes  with  these  colors. 

Across  the  alley  from  Mr.  Hall’s  garden  is  that  of  Mr.  Orville  Fay. 
Need  more  be  said  of  this  garden  than  it  is  the  home  of  Truly  Tours, 
Desert  Song,  Mary  Randall  and  Tranquility.  This  has  truly  been  a 
banner  year  for  Mr.  Fay.  Unfortunately  the  new  Fay  seedlings  were 
not  in  bloom  this  early  but  the  prospects  seemed  great. 

It  was  our  pleasure  to  visit  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Region  6  at 
Fremont,  Ohio  when  passing  through  that  state  but  three  very  beautiful 
iris  gardens  were  seen  on  the  way  to  this  Regional  meeting. 

The  first  was  that  of  Miss  Mary  Williamson  in  Bluffton.  Indiana. 
The  Longfield  Iris  Farms  are  known  to  all  but  what  impressed  us  was 
the  beautiful  backyard  garden  of  Miss  Williamson  in  full  bloom. 
Greig  Lapham’s  Wide  Awake  was  particularly  beautiful  here  as  was 
Paul  Cook’s  Sky  Above. 

The  next  thrilling  experience  was  to  visit  the  garden  of  Paul  Cook 
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at  Bluff  ton.  In  this  garden  some  of  the  most  interesting  breeding  work 
in  the  United  States  has  been  done.  Mr.  Cook  not  only  has  a  most 
beautiful  display  garden  but  rows  on  rows  of  seedlings  of  his  various 
lines.  The  most  beautiful  bicolors  that  grow  are  to  be  seen  here.  A 
great  job  of  breeding  has  been  done.  Sable  Night,  the  latest  intro¬ 
duction  from  this  garden,  was  at  its  prime  as  was  Pretender  and  many 
seedlings  to  come.  There  were  so  many  red,  black  and  bicolor  seedlings 
to  choose  from  it  was  breath  taking.  Seedling  9951  is  the  blackest 
iris  seen  to  date  and  Seedling  11153,  a  brand  new  variegata,  is  the 
best  in  its  class — to  mention  only  two. 

On  Sunday  morning  we  went  to  the  garden  I  like  to  think  of  as  the 
‘Garden  of  the  Bells.'  It  is  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Waters  at 
Elmore,  Ohio.  We  arrived  just  in  time  to  be  serenaded  by  the  church 
bells  which  are  in  the  belfries  of  the  two  neighboring  churches.  The  din 
nearly  made  the  iris  jump  out  of  the  ground  and  will  make  the  spot 
long  to  be  remembered.  Some  of  the  best  grown  iris  seen  were  in 
this  little  backyard  garden  which  is  the  home  of  Orangeman  and 
Blue  Parakeet.  Seedling  51B  is  a  beautiful  new  copper. 

After  travelling  nearly  4000  miles  we  finally  arrived  in  Boston  at  the 
site  of  the  convention.  The  reunion  with  old  friends  was  most  gratify¬ 
ing,  after  which  we  plunged  into  the  hustle  of  a  convention. 

To  cover  each  garden  seen  at  the  Convention  would  not  only  take 
too  much  space  but  be  repetitious.  They  were  all  beautiful.  The 
people  of  New  England  were  most  gracious  hosts  and  they  had  well 
planned  and  well  cared  for  gardens  to  show  the  membership. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  in  order  to  mention  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
new  iris  seen  in  these  gardens. 

One  cannot  forget  Violet  Harmony  which  won  the  Franklin  Cook 
Memorial  Cup.  It  was  seen  everywhere  and  doing  well  in  all  places 
as  the  voting  would  indicate.  Mrs.  Lowry  can  be  proud  of  this  iris. 

Wedding  Bouquet,  the  runner-up  for  the  Memorial  Cup  was  also 
doing  its  best  at  the  Fairmount  Gardens  and  at  its  home  in  the  garden 
of  Stedman  Buttrick. 

President  Knowlton’s  Cape  Cod  and  Gay  Head  drew  many  ohs  and 
ahs.  Guy  Roger’s  Senorita  lisa  was  superb  and  was  sporting  the  best 
description  in  town.  (See  April  Bulletin)  Mr.  McKee’s  Trim  was  a 
startling  new  red  iris  that  apparently  took  the  membership  by  storm. 
Mrs.  Corey’s  Anthea  was  a  striking  clump  at  Reading.  There  are 
many  other  good  new  iris  seen  in  these  various  gardens  that  should 
he  mentioned  hut  space  prohibits.  Needless  to  say  a  wonderful  time  was 
had  by  all  and  the  fun  ended  all  too  soon,  with  nothing  remaining  but 
the  long  trek  home  to  California. 
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SPURIA  BREEDING  CONTINUES 

Marion  R.  Walker,  Calif. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  the  iris  world  lost  one  of  its  most 
valued  members  and  the  leading  breeder  of  spurias.  The  late  Eric 
Nies  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  pioneering  work  with  this  im¬ 
portant  group  of  iris. 

Starting  from  the  species  Ochralueca  and  Monspur,  Mr.  Nies  de¬ 
veloped  what  is  now  known  as  the  Nies  strain  of  spurias.  Many  beau¬ 
tiful  additions  to  the  iris  garden  have  come  from  this  line — Saugatuek, 
Bronzspur,  Azure  Dawn,  Lark  Song,  Michigan.  State,  Two  Opals.  Dutch 
Defiance,  Fifth  Symphony,  Pastoral,  Cherokee  Chief  and  Color  Guard 
to  mention  a  few. 

At  the  time  of  his  passing  there  were  several  outstanding  new  seed¬ 
lings  in  the  garden  that  had  been  selected  for  registration.  Grace 
Perry  Nies  is  a  new  bronze  with  wide  falls  and  a  striking  golden  glow 
in  the  center  of  the  flower.  Ruth  Nies  Cabeen  is  a  striking  new7  blue 
of  clear  medium  tones  with  a  rather  small  signal  of  rich  yellow7.  There 
are  other  seedlings  by  number  that  open  up  new  color  classes  in 
spurias:  one  tall  large  flowered  chocolate  brown  seedling,  one  blue 
and  gold  bicolor,  one  lilac  gray  bicolor,  one  dark  blue,  brown,  black 
tricolor.  All  of  these  new7  spurias  show  better  form  and  size  than  their 
predesessors. 

The  work  has  just  begun,  the  field  has  just  been  opened  by  this 
thoughtful  breeder.  The  rest  is  in  our  hands.  We  have  the  tools  to 
work  with.  To  what  rainbow'  will  it  lead? 

The  spuria  iris  is  unexcelled  as  a  hardy  garden  perennial.  It  will 
thrive  from  Texas  to  Maine.  One  of  the  very  few7  iris  types  that  will 
grow7  in  Florida,  it  is  equally  happy  in  British  Columbia.  Its  flowers 
are  beautiful  in  an  exotic,  orchidlike  fashion  and  its  foliage  is  highly 
decorative. 

Spuria  breeding  is  still  lamentably  close  to  the  species.  Actually  only 
two  groups  of  hybrids  have  been  developed  that  may  be  rightly  termed 
“strains” — the  Nies  hybrids  described  briefly  above,  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  strain.  This  latter  group  are  for  the  most  part  in  variations  of  blue 
and  gold  and  supposedly  are  derived  from  ochraleuca  and  I.  spuria 
crossed  with  some  of  the  smaller  species  such  as  halophila  and  gram- 
inea,  species  described  as  early  as  1753  by  Linneus. 

Other  fine  varieties  have  come  from  such  breeders  as  Milliken  (Wadi 
Zem  Zem,  White  Heron.  Gold  Nugget,  etc.)  and  Sass  (Sunny  Day). 
Editor  s  Note 
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Ernest  H.  Jones,  Ind. 

June  4th  we  went  first  to  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  P. 
Lowry.  The  house  is  an  old  and  typical  New  England  frame  building, 
rather  large.  The  iris  were  beautifully  planted  in  a  rather  spacious 
garden.  The  iris  were  grown  perfectly.  The  beds  were  nicely  edged, 
the  ground  was  cultivated,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  a  weed.  And  the 
flowers  were  magnificent.  Outstanding  in  this  garden  was  Mrs.  Lowry’s 
own  Violet  Harmony,  which  was  planted  in  several  large  clumps  here 
and  there  in  the  garden.  It  is  violet  in  color,  as  you  might  guess,  and 
is  very  large  and  ruffled.  It  is  fine  in  every  way.  Other  things  which 
I  saw  and  liked  in  the  Lowry  garden  were: 

Pinnacle — white  standards,  light  yellow  falls;  very  clean  and  dis¬ 
tinctive. 

The  Mad  Hatter — horrible  name,  hut  a  very  nice  red  bitone. 

Carpenter  50-11 — a  bright  copper  blend,  very  striking. 

Pink  Sensation — bigger  and  pinker  than  Pink  Cameo. 

Ivory  Supreme — a  tall  large  light  yellow,  beautifully  ruffled. 

Caroline  Jane — large  lavender  plicata. 

Frances  Kent — very  unusual;  pale  cream  falls,  buff  standards  flushed 
with  flesh  color. 

Captain  from  Castile — another  unfortunate  name,  but  a  distinctive 
yellow  and  red  plicata,  marked  differently  than  any  I  had  seen. 

Cloudcap — a  large  pink;  I  thought  the  falls  were  too  long. 

Sunset  Blaze — rich  reddish  copper  blend. 

Cloth  of  Gold — brilliant  clear  yellow. 

Ruffled  Organdy — small  pale  cream,  perhaps  a  hint  of  pink;  ruffly. 
Something  else  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Argus  Pheasant — rich  brown,  large;  flaring  falls. 

Lockwood — brilliant  red-copper,  blue  haze  at  the  end  of  the  beard. 

Patrice — light  cream  plicata  with  cinnamon  markings;  falls  too  small. 

Corporal  Mary — tall  ruffled  cream,  good  branching. 

Truly  Yours — crinkled  edges  from  its  Chantilly  background;  light 
yellow-buff  standards,  falls  almost  white  with  a  yellow-buff  spot  on 
each  side  of  the  beard. 

Augusta — bright  reddish  blend,  falls  flushed  blue. 

Relentless — rich  dark  red,  velvet  falls. 
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Iris  varieties  right  front  to  left  rear — Goldbeater,  Fraim  blue  seedling,  Mexico, 
Southern  Snow,  Amigo,  Pinlc  Mary  E  Nichols,  Fraim  Garden,  Waltham,  Mass. 

photo  by  cassebeer 


We  left  the  Lowrys1  to  go  to  the  garden  of  Mr.  Mandeville  J.  Barker. 
By  this  time  the  sun  was  promising  to  come  out,  so  we  left  our  rain¬ 
wear  in  the  bus.  A  few  things  here  which  I  liked  and  had  not  seen 
at  Lowrys’: 

First  Violet — a  medium  to  dark  violet  seedling  from  Chivalry,  rather 
similar  in  form  to  its  parent.  Geddes  Douglas  and  Jesse  Wills  both 
liked  it. 

Royal  Wish — orange-yellow  standards,  falls  deep  bronze  around  the 
beard,  fading  out  toward  the  edge;  reddish  blush  at  the  end  of  the 
beard;  very  unusual. 

After  a  delicious  luncheon  at  The  Meadows,  we  got  on  the  busses 
again  to  go  to  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Irving  W.  Fraim.  Mrs.  Fraim  has 
a  very  beautiful  sprawling  garden,  expertly  planned  and  planted.  She 
does  a  great  deal  of  the  work  including  all  the  planning,  herself.  They 
say  her  garden  is  beautiful  at  all  seasons.  It  was  getting  a  little 
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brighter,  and  I  was  induced  to  try  one  picture  here,  a  lovely  scene  look¬ 
ing  down  one  of  the  beds  toward  a  very  large  blue  spruce. 

Here  are  the  comments  on  varieties  I  liked  in  this  garden: 

Patrice — better  standards  here,  I  thought;  an  outstanding  large 
clump  showed  it  off  quite  well. 

Robin  McGregor — very  nice  plum  red. 

Sea  Lark — lavender  blue;  the  falls  are  dark  in  the  center,  fading 
toward  the  edges. 

Lake  Walden — the  outstanding  blue  of  the  whole  day;  it  is  rich 
and  fairly  dark.  The  standards  are  domed,  the  falls  semi-flaring  and 
deeper  in  color.  This  is  Mrs.  Fraim’s  seedling,  Missouri  x  Lake  Shan¬ 
non,  and  is  being  introduced  this  year  by  Mr.  Pride. 

From  Mrs.  Fraim’s  we  went  to  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
W.  Knowlton.  This  was  a  beautiful  garden  too.  Many  interesting  and 
beautiful  shrubs  and  trees  set  off  the  iris  to  great  advantage.  Mr. 
Knowlton  has  some  very  fine  iris  of  his  own  origination,  plus  a  large 
number  of  new  seedlings  and  named  varieties  from  other  growers. 
Outstanding  here  were: 

Royal  Ensign — a  rich  red-purple  Siberian. 

Mohrloff— a  lavender-purple  plicata,  not  particularly  ^Mohrish’ 
looking. 

Sunray  (D.  Hall) — large  ruffled  yellow,  white  at  the  end  of  the  beard. 

Black  Diamond  (Schreiner) — rich  black  purple;  buds  and  falls 
velvety  black;  dark  beard.  Miss  Schreiner  says  it  is  not  as  dark  as 
Black  Castle. 

Blumohr — very  striking  lavender  blue;  except  for  color,  it  is  very 
much  like  Lady  Mohr,  although  it  has  longer  falls. 

Ruby  Light — tall  red;  darker  velvety  falls,  gold  beard. 

Senorita  Ilse  (white)  and  Lady  Rogers  (blue) — sister  seedlings  from 
Guy  Rogers.  They  are  very  much  alike,  except  for  color.  The  blue 
is  a  very  smooth  pale  blue.  I  thought  the  white  looked  just  a  little 
dirty,  but  many  others  raved  over  it.  Both  have  wide  hafts,  and  no 
conspicuous  markings. 

Cape  Cod  (Knowlton) — white  standards,  wine-purple  velvety  falls. 
To  my  mind,  this  is  the  only  iris  since  Wabash  that  deserves  to  be 
compared  with  it. 

Sable  Night  (P.  Cook) — very  black  velvet  falls  from  the  red  side; 
standards  not  so  black.  I  examined  the  falls  of  this  iris  very  carefully, 


Host  Steelman  Buttrick,  as 
for  well  grown  iris  in  Fraim 


with  everyone,  is  filled  with  envious  admiration 
garden.  The  iris  is  New  Snow. 
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even  comparing  them  with  my  black  leather  notebook.  They  are  black! 
There  is  only  the  very  slightest  hint  of  red  in  them.  The  standards  are 
very  rich  and  very  dark  red.  Miss  Schreiner  says  that  their  Congo  is 
more  nearly  a  self  than  Sable  Night,  darker  than  Sable  Night  s  stand¬ 
ards,  but  not  so  dark  as  the  falls. 

Port  Wine  (Sass) — solid  wine  standards;  falls  have  a  white  center 
with  a  wide  wine  edge.  This  is  Minnie  Colquitt  with  the  spaces  filled  in! 

Cherry  Falls  ( Douglas)— not  a  large  iris,  but  outstanding  in  its 
colors.  The  standards  are  a  rich  clear  yellow,  the  falls  dark  red.  Mr. 
Douglas  told  me  that  in  the  sun  the  falls  become  bright  red. 

Magic  Sails  (Nesmith) — very  large  beautiful  light  blue;  closed  stand¬ 
ards  and  flaring  falls.  I  think  it  is  not  so  blue  as  Lady  Rogers,  and 
also  a  little  darker  in  color,  but  they  were  too  far  apart  in  the  garden 
to  compare.  Both  are  nice  smooth  flowers. 

Gay  Head  (Knowlton)—  I  did  not  care,  for  this,  but  must  mention  it 
to  keep  the  record  straight,  since  so  many  thought  so  highly  of  it.  It 
is  a  variegata,  very  striking  from  a  distance.  It  is  in  somewhat  the 
same  colors  as  Casque  d’Or,  only  of  course  much  larger,  and  with 
flaring  falls.  I  don’t  like  the  somewhat  dirty  gold  color  of  the  stand¬ 
ards.  It  is  very  fine  for  its  type,  however. 

We  were  very  fortunate  to  be  in  these  gardens  during  the  peak  bloom. 
They  were  particularly  beautiful.  The  beds  in  Mr.  Knowlton’s  garden 
had  just  been  edged,  and  were  very  attractive.  The  sun  came  out 
momentarily  here,  but  I  was  too  busy  looking  to  try  to  get  any  pictures. 
We  were  served  plenty  of  refreshing  punch  here,  as  we  were  in  all  the 
other  gardens.  It  tasted  good,  and  helped  ease  the  pangs  of  hunger ! 

Friday,  June  5,  we  left  promptly  at  nine  A.M.  and  went  to  Lowell 
to  Mrs.  Nesmith’s  Fairmount  Gardens.  There  were  a  great  many  of 
the  older  things  here,  as  well  as  quite  a  few  of  the  same  things  we  had 
seen  yesterday.  I  made  notes  on  a  few  new  ones: 

Summer  Song  (Nesmith) — bright  tan,  with  closed  standards  and 
flaring  falls. 

Heigho — a  lavender  Mohr  iris,  similar  to  Lady  Mohr,  except  for 
color. 

Rose  Garland  (Wills) — large  rose-tan  bitone  with  wide  gold  hafts. 

Scimitar  (Wills) — rich  bright  dark  red  bronze,  gold  beard  and  haft, 
blue  blaze  around  the  end  of  the  beard. 

Bronze  Brocade  (Nesmith) — I  didn’t  take  down  a  description  of 
this;  most  of  you  probably  know  it.  But  there  was  a  wonderful  stalk 


Betty  Nesmith  poses  in  her  Lowell,  Mass,  garden.  A  charter  member  of  the 
A I S ,  for  over  thirty  years  her  garden  has  been  the  center  of  New  England 
iris  interest.  photo  by  cassebeer 
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with  three  fresh  flowers  out,  well  spaced  on  this  beautifully  branched 
stem.  While  there  the  fourth  flower  opened.  It  was  really  a  fine  display. 

We  were  served  a  grapefruit  and  lime  punch  here,  which  was 
especially  refreshing.  As  the  sun  began  to  shine,  the  air  became  very 
sticky,  and  everyone  was  getting  uncomfortable.  Since  there  was  no 
other  garden  on  the  schedule  for  the  morning  we  had  ample  time  to 
see  everything  twice.  I  should  add  a  comment  here  about  a  very  un¬ 
usual  poppy,  Mary  Finan.  It  is  a  brilliant  red,  very  large,  and  with 
fringed  edges. 

As  we  left  Mrs.  Nesmith’s  we  had  a  motorcycle  police  escort  which 
took  us  all  the  way  to  the  Vesper  Country  Club  where  we  were  to 
have  luncheon. 

It  was  nearly  four  when  we  got  to  the  home  and  gardens  of  Professor 
Jamison  R.  Harrison.  We  were  eagerly  awaiting  this  place,  for  those 
who  had  visited  it  in  the  morning  told  us  of  the  many  wonderful  things 
he  had.  There  were  several  beds  of  the  very  newest  iris,  many  of  them 
guests.  They  were  all  planted  far  enough  apart,  and  with  wide  paths 
between  the  beds,  so  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  everyone  to 
see.  Sable  Night  was  very  nice  here.  In  the  sun  it  was  even  richer  than 
in  the  shade,  as  we  saw  it  at  Knowltons’.  Miss  Schreiner  was  calling  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  folks  to  it,  so  it  must  really  be  good.  I  saw 
several  things  here  that  1  had  not  seen  before.  Next  to  the  house  was 
a  showy  bed  of  many  of  the  newest  Mohr  iris.  In  addition  to  Blumohr, 
the  following  were  in  bloom: 

Mohrs  in  Profusion 

Purissamohr — white,  nice,  but  not  as  good  as  the  regular  whites,  and 
no  onco  influence  apparent  except  for  the  form  and  some  crinkliness. 

Sikhmohr — a  new  color;  red  purple,  but  with  open  standards. 

Green  Mohr — similar  to  Lady  Mohr,  but  dirty. 

Rainbow  Mohr — light  greenish  cream  with  a  profusion  of  maroon 
streaks  and  splotches.  All  of  these  varieties  looked  very  much  alike 
except  for  the  different  colors.  There  was  also  Eastermohr,  which  looks 
just  like  Ormohr  to  me. 

Ruffled  Organdy — Those  of  us  who  liked  it  at  Mrs.  Lowry’s  liked 
it  better  here,  and  some  who  didn’t  like  it  before  were  converted  by  the 
fine  display  here.  I  discovered  a  narrow  yellow  edging  on  the  falls. 

Master  Neil — like  Tiffany,  but  a  subtle  pink-cinnamon  color  on  a 
near-white  ground. 

Evensong — very  large;  a  violet  Mohr. 

Summit — better  than  Pinnacle;  whiter  standards  and  yellower  falls. 

Top  Flight  (Hall) — apricot  with  orange  beard;  rounded  form  and 
good  substance. 
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Cathedral  Bells — large  pale  pink  with  pink  beard;  crinkled  edges. 
There  was  quite  a  row  of  reds  and  pinks  from  Mr.  Lapham.  One  short 
pink  with  a  pink  beard  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lapham  as  his  pinkest 
pink.  It  was  very  nice  in  color  and  form,  but  needs  to  grow  up. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  we  finally  had  to  leave  the  Harrison 
garden.  From  here  we  went  to  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Preston  Corey 
several  miles  away.  It  was  about  5  when  we  arrived,  and  so  we  saw 
her  place  in  the  late  afternoon  sun.  Mrs.  Corey  has  a  very  nice  garden. 
She  has  all  kinds  of  flowers  planted  in  with  the  iris,  so  that  the  beds 
showed  a  great  deal  of  variety.  There  were  also  many,  many  iris  here — 
too  many  to  see  in  our  limited  time.  She  has  a  great  many  very  fine 
seedlings  of  her  own,  as  well  as  a  good  collection  of  the  newer  named 
varieties.  The  following  were  especially  outstanding: 

Sugarplum  (Corey) — one  of  the  products  of  her  lucky  break.  From 
a  cross  of  Daybreak  and  Midwest  Gem,  Mrs.  Corey  got  a  lace-edged 
iris  like  Chantilly.  She  crossed  it  with  many  things,  including  Chantilly. 
From  all  of  these  crosses  she  got  some  lace-edged  flowers,  but  the 
Chantilly  cross  gave  her  all  lace  edges.  She  has  crossed  these  seedlings 
with  each  other,  but  there  are  no  lace  edges  in  the  offspring.  From  the 
Chantilly  cross  she  got  Sugarplum  and  Gussie,  both  of  which  are 
being  introduced.  Sugarplum  is  pinker  than  Chantilly,  and  has  flaring 
form.  It  is  a  real  improvement,  I  think. 

High  Seas  (Corey) — large  pure  white;  very  fine. 

Twenty  Buds  to  the  Stalk 

Ruffled  Organdy — We  nearly  completed  the  conversion  process  here. 
Those  who  still  didn’t  like  the  color  decided  it  would  be  good  for 
breeding.  Mrs.  Corey  had  a  stalk  which  was  branched  more  than  any 
iris  I  have  ever  seen.  Two  flowers  were  out,  and  there  were  several 
buds  about  ready  to  open.  When  I  remarked  that  it  would  be  easily 
possible  to  have  five  flowers  out  at  once  without  bunching,  she  said, 
“There  were  five  out  yesterday,  but  I  had  to  take  some  of  them  off.”  We 
counted  flowers,  buds  and  places  where  flowers  had  been,  and  there 
were  18  or  20  on  one  stalk.  Even  the  branches  were  branched! 

10N-1  (Corey)  —  (Ebony  Echo  x  Garden  Glory) — a  rich  flaring 
red;  it  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

We  couldn’t  tear  ourselves  away  from  this  lovely  garden  until  6 
o’clock,  and  so  it  was  close  to  7  when  we  got  back  to  Boston.  Our 
bus  had  to  stop  not  too  far  from  the  hotel,  and  when  we  tried  to  start 
again  the  battery  was  dead.  The  driver  said  he  had  known  all  day 
that  there  was  a  short  in  it,  but  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  about  it. 
I  half- j  okingly  said  that  we  could  get  out  and  push,  and  the  driver 
said  it  was  worth  a  try.  So  all  the  able-bodied  men  piled  out  and  we 
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pushed  the  bus.  After  only  a  few  feet  it  started  and  we  climbed  hack  in 
again,  greeted  by  applause  from  the  fairer  sex.  Mr.  Bartholomew  re¬ 
marked  to  me  that  it  was  a  wonder  we  could  push  the  bus,  with  so  many 
women  in  it! 

Saturday,  June  6th  was  another  strenuous  day.  We  were  favored 
with  a  rather  clear  day.  The  sun  was  hot,  and  the  humidity  was  even 
hotter!  Everyone  got  a  good  start  toward  being  roasted,  but  we  were 
glad  for  the  nice  day  and  the  beautiful  gardens  which  we  saw. 

We  went  first  to  Worcester  to  see  the  garden  of  Mr.  William  J. 
McKee,  a  past  president  of  the  AIS.  He  has  a  lot  of  beautiful  iris  in 
a  pretty,  small  back  yard.  Since  it  was  a  good  day  for  picture-taking, 
I  didn’t  inspect  the  iris  as  closely  as  I  might  have,  so  I  only  made 
a  few  notes. 

Without  doubt  the  most  outstanding  thing  in  this  garden,  and  I 
could  almost  say  in  any  of  the  gardens,  was  his  new  seedling,  5231.  It 
opened  its  first  flower  of  this  season  (it  first  bloomed  last  year)  for 
us  this  morning.  I  can  only  describe  it  as  a  rich  brown  red.  I  know 
there  are  lots  of  iris  which  answer  that  description,  but  there  is  no 
iris  which  looks  like  this  one.  It  is  really  a  knockout.  Watch  for  it,  for 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  introduced  within  a  few  years. 

Others : 

Ponder  (McKee) — nice  light  blue. 

China  White  (  McKee) — very  nice  pure  white  with  flaring  falls. 

Inca  Chief— large  flaring  tan;  very  good  if  you  like  this  color,  but 
it  is  my  least  favorite  color  class. 

From  Worcester  we  went  to  Framingham  for  a  brief  visit  to  the 
garden  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Wheeler.  These  I  noted: 

Peading  Fady — bright  yellow  standards,  falls  white  with  yellow 
edge;  flaring,  ruffled.  Very  brilliant. 

Autumn  Brown  (Powry) — copper  brown  in  color,  with  flaring  falls. 
Nicer  than  most  in  this  class. 

Golden  Hawk  (Smith) — clear  gold,  flaring;  NO  WHITE  around  the 
beard. 

Gentle  Florence  (Taylor) — very  pale  glistening  blue  with  a  hint 
of  lavender.  Nice  form. 

Mary  Randall — lavender  pink,  large;  good  form. 

The  piece  de  resistance  was  left  till  last.  We  went  to  the  estate  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stedman  Buttrick  in  Concord  for  luncheon  and  to  spend 
the  afternoon  enjoying  their  lovely  garden  and  grounds.  Mr.  Pride 
asked  me  to  ride  over  with  him,  and  so  we  got  there  ahead  of  the 
crowd.  I  had  a  little  time  to  look  around  and  snap  a  picture  or  two 
before  lunch.  The  lunch  was  served  by  a  very  excellent  Boston  caterer, 
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and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  everyone.  Two  white  tents  were  set 
up  on  the  lawn,  a  closed  one  serving  as  a  sort  of  kitchen,  and  a  larger 
open  one  for  the  serving  tables  and  for  some  of  the  group  to  eat  under. 
Chairs  were  placed  here  and  about  the  lawn. 

This  was  a  beautiful  place  to  stroll  around  and  enjoy  oneself,  al¬ 
though  the  iris  were  past  their  peak.  In  addition,  the  hot  sun  through 
the  day  hadn’t  helped  them  any.  But  there  was  enough  to  see  here  that 
it  wouldn’t  have  mattered  much  if  there  were  no  iris  at  all.  Mr.  Buttrick 
raises  quite  a  lot  of  columbine  from  seed,  and  these  were  to  be  seen 
throughout  the  garden.  I  found  one  especially  nice  two-tone  red  one 
which  I  liked.  There  is  also  a  swimming  pool  framed  in  tall  ever¬ 
greens  and  backed  with  a  beautiful  display  of  rhododendrons. 

Some  of  the  younger  visitors  went  in  for  a  dip  during  the  afternoon. 
Then  there  is  Mrs.  Buttrick’s  very  charming  rock  garden,  extending  to 
a  size  equal  to  that  of  many  a  small  back  yard  garden  of  ordinary 
folks.  And  then  there  are  the  dogs — Moses,  a  huge  4-year-old  black 
Newfoundland,  and  Harpo,  a  very  cute  gray  poodle.  Only  Indians  and 
Buttricks  have  lived  on  this  land,  which  overlooks  the  Concord  river 
and  the  old  north  bridge.  It  is  a  very  lovely  location.  It  is  the  kind  of 
place  that  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Mr.  Buttrick  has  a  staff 
of  twelve  gardeners  who  keep  the  place  immaculate.  The  lawns  are 
smooth  and  green,  with  no  trace  of  any  kind  of  weed.  There  are  beau¬ 
tiful  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  flower  beds  are  quite  colorful  with  all 
kinds  of  things. 

Our  time  was  really  too  limited  here.  In  addition,  we  had  seen  most 
of  the  iris  elsewhere,  and  so  I  spent  most  of  my  time  just  looking 
around.  I  made  very  few  notes  on  iris. 

South  Pacific  (Smith) — This  beautiful  clear  blue  with  darker  veining 
will  be  introduced  next  year  for  $50.00.  It  is  without  doubt  the  bluest 
blue  I  have  seen  yet.  It  is  very  lovely.  We  saw  the  first  flower,  and  it 
was  just  opening.  Mr.  Smith  says  that  it  takes  two  days  to  blow  up  to  its 
full  size. 

Mr.  Buttrick  had  several  very  interesting  seedlings  blooming  for  the 
first  time.  #71  was  a  large  blue  with  standards  ruffled  and  with  horns 
like  a  ruffled  petunia.  It  had  very  small  spots  of  turquoise  on  the 
falls.  This  was  something  unique  in  iris.  There  was  another  rich 
medium  blue  which  he  had  not  yet  numbered  which  also  showed  the 
turquoise  fleckings.  It  too  was  very  nice.  #5  is  a  lovely  flaring  flesh 
pink.  All  too  soon  we  were  forced  to  leave  this  wonderful  place  and 
head  back  to  the  city. 

It  was  a  very  wonderful  meeting,  and  I  am  more  than  glad  that 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  be  there. 
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ANNUAL  DINNER  MEETING  OF 
CANADIAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

Lloyd  Zurbrigg,  Stratford,  Out. 

With  Truly  Yours,  Helen  McKenzie,  and  other  fine  irises  waiting  for 
the  lucky  winners  of  the  draw,  the  annual  dinner  had  a  note  of  suspense. 

Immediately  after  dinner  the  president,  Mr.  Moffatt,  informed  us  of 
the  schedule  for  the  Convention  in  1955.  Registration  will  be  on  June 
12th.  in  Hamilton.  On  June  13th  the  buses  will  go  to  Niagara,  with 
luncheon  at  Victoria  Park;  on  June  14th  the  excursion  will  be  to 
Toronto  with  luncheon  and  a  special  iris  show  at  Glendon  Hall.  Two 
gardens  will  be  visited  each  morning  and  two  each  afternoon.  Gratitude 
was  expressed  to  Les  and  Mrs.  Laking  for  their  careful  work  in  receiving 
and  assigning  of  guest  iris  for  the  convention. 

Messrs.  C.  E.  Little,  W.  J.  Moffatt,  Lloyd  Zurbrigg  and  Dr.  A.  H. 
Rolph  were  re-appointed  to  the  board  of  directors  for  a  three-year  term. 
It  was  moved  by  Harry  Bickle,  seconded  by  H.  E.  Kettle  and  carried, 
that  the  present  executives  retain  office  for  the  coming  year:  President, 
W.  J.  Moffatt;  1st  vice-president,  Dr.  A.  H.  Rolph;  2nd  vice-president, 
William  Miles;  secretary,  Les  Laking;  recording  secretary,  Lloyd 
Zurbrigg.  The  latter  was  instructed  by  the  president  to  prepare  for  a 
later  bulletin  a  list  of  gardens  not  on  the  Convention  schedule  which 
visitors  will  want  to  see  en  route  to  or  from  the  '55  meeting. 

Donation  of  a  purse  by  some  of  the  Toronto  members  was  gratefully 
received  by  Mr.  Moffatt  on  behalf  of  the  society. 

Our  regional  vice-president,  Mrs.  McCann,  reported  the  winners  of 
the  membership  campaign,  who  received  “very  generous”  donations  of 
iris  rhizomes.  1st  prize,  J.  W.  Huckle,  Walkerton;  2nd  prize,  Ron 
Chamberlain,  Sarnia;  3rd  prize,  David  Saunders,  Cottonwood,  B.C. 
Congratulations. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  panel  discussion  of  controversial 
topics.  The  panel  consisted  of  our  veteran  hybridizer  William  Miles, 
our  outstanding  junior  hybridizer,  Ron  Chamberlain,  Father  Corcoran 
of  Stratford,  who  has  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  collections  possible,  and 
Les  Laking,  curator  at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  in  Hamilton  who 
can  make  even  Tobacco  Road  grow  up.  Lloyd  Zurbrigg  was  chairman. 

Mr.  Miles,  perennial  wit,  imparted  that  he  was  “just  dying  to  speak — 
almost  dead,  in  fact.”  (This  was  belied  by  his  subsequent  liveliness). 
He  threw  the  poser  at  us  “What  characters  in  the  genus  iris  are  sex- 
linked?”  When  one  member  present  asked  for  a  dictionary,  Bill  said. 
"Surely  you  know  what  sex  is!”  and  the  chairman  affirmed  that  four 
“characters”  were  plainly  visible  in  the  panel  members.  In  subsequent 
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discussion  it  was  evident  that  the  hybridizers  at  least  partly  believed 
that  a  sound  constitution  and  height  are  more  apt  to  be  obtained  from 
the  pod-parent  and  colour  from  the  pollen-parent.  Mr.  Harris  of  Sarnia, 
veteran  gladiolus  hybridist,  claimed  that  in  glads  size  and  vigour 
are  allied  with  the  female  parent,  colour  with  the  male  parent.  Mrs. 
Gwendolyn  Anley  has  similar  views  in  her  book  on  “Iris.”  It  was  inter¬ 
esting  that  a  parallel  view  is  held  by  Harry  Bickle  in  respect  to  Buff 
Orpington  chickens. 

The  panel  achieved  complete  unanimity  on  the  proper  time  for 
transplanting  new  seedlings — two  weeks  before  blooming  season,  or 
as  early  as  they  can  well  be  handled.  Mr.  Miles  described  the  root 
development  of  a  germinating  seed  and  showed  that  much  better  results 
are  obtained  if  moving  occurs  before  the  two  main  roots  come  from 
the  first  elementary  “rhizome." 

When  asked  whether  pinks  could  be  deepened  by  crossing  with  reds, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  answered  that  some  of  the  American  breeders  are 
trying  to  get  reds  from  the  pinks,  so  perhaps  crossing  the  two  would 
be  helpful. 

Iris  seeds  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  harvested  according  to  Mr. 
Miles,  and  no  one  disagreed  with  this  view.  (Here  in.  Canada  there 
is  not  usually  very  much  warm  weather  after  harvest,  for  the  pods 
ripen  at  the  end  of  August,  and  our  first  frost  comes  in  September.) 

Les  Laking  affirmed  that  repeated  sprayings  at  intervals  are  necessary 
for  control  of  iris  borers,  as  they  must  be  killed  before  they  reach  the 
inside  of  the  leaf. 

It  was  Bill  and  Margaret  McCann’s  wedding  anniversary,  which 
might  account  for  their  numbers  being  called  three  times  in  a  row 
at  the  draw.  Prize  winners  in  order  were: 

Rev.  W.  T.  Corcoran,  Stratford 
H.  G.  Pickard,  Haileybury 
R.  W.  Chamberlain,  Sarnia 
Wm.  McCann,  Thorold 
Wm.  Ellison,  Weston 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Hooper,  Toronto 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Easterbrook,  Cookeville 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hibbertson,  Victoria,  B.C. 

An  excellent  report  on  developments  at  Glendon  Hall  was  given  by 
Miss  Hull,  professor  in  Botany  at  Toronto  University,  and  by  her 
colleague,  Dr.  Duff. 

The  meeting  ended  with  the  showing  by  Miss  Winnifred  Shooter  of 
kodachromes  taken  by  members  during  the  past  season. 
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Wm.  Miles,  Ingersoll,  Ont. 


In  that  part  of  America  north  of  the  United  States,  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  are  such  that  many  plants  that  are  easily  grown  in  balmier  climes 
are  impossible.  In  southern  Ontario  winter  usually  begins  in  earnest 
about  November  1st  and  we  take  our  final  farewell  of  flowers  outside 
when  the  form  “Olgae”  of  the  common  snowdrop,  and  the  Christmas 
rose  are  snowed  under.  (The  autumn  of  1953  has  been  a  notable  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule.  On  the  day  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Canadian 
group,  to  be  reported  elsewhere,  quite  fair  Dahlias  were  to  be  seen 
in  Hamilton!) 

The  great  enigma  in  the  iris  game  is  the  apathy  of  the  vast  majority 
of  irisarians  to  anything  but  the  tall-bearded  section.  They  crowd  their 
iris  enjoyment  into  three  hectic  weeks  (unless  “enjoyment”  can  be 
stretched  to  include  filling  out  forms)  and  miss  entirely  the  great  joy 
that  might  be  theirs  if  they  spread  the  blooming  season  of  their  pets 
over  a  much  longer  period  of  time.  By  the  use  of  some  of  the  early 
bulbous  irises,  one  can  easily  begin  to  enjoy  some  of  the  most  charming 
of  all  hardy  flowers  at  least  two  months  before  the  T.B.s  are  in  bloom. 

In  this  brief  note  I  would  like  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Reticulata 
section.  This  section  gets  its  name  from  the  best  known  species  in  it, 
namely  Iris  reticulata.  This  iris  is  so  named  because  the  coat  of  the 
bulb  is  netted,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  term  will  never 
be  applied  to  bearded  irises  with  reticulations  on  the  haft !  The  reticu¬ 
lations  of  reticulata  are  invisible  at  flowering  time. 

The  earliest  flowers  to  be  expected  hereabouts  are  the  snowdrops, 
beginning  early  in  April  with  that  indispensable  plant  for  Ontario 
gardens  Galanthus  Elwesii.  This  is  closely  followed  by  the  other  snow¬ 
drops,  some  of  the  earlier  Crocuses  notably  the  forms  of  C.  chry  sari  thus , 
and  the  Winter  Aconite.  The  latest  snowdrop  to  bloom  is  the  “Straffan” 
variety  of  the  common  species,  and  it  is  just  about  the  best  of  them  all. 

But  somewhere  in  this  procession  of  spring  bulbs,  after  a  day  or  two 
of  nice  weather,  one  can  expect  Iris  histrioides  to  pop  up  overnight.  Of 
the  members  of  the  group  that  I  have  been  able  to  get  and  keep  this 
is  almost  always  the  first  to  appear,  has  the  largest  bloom,  and  is  leafless 
or  nearly  so  when  the  flowers  open.  The  colour  is  a  nice  clear  blue 
with  a  signal  patch  of  white  and  yellow  on  the  falls.  The  variety  major 
is  clearer  in  color  than  the  type.  In  recent  years  it  is  more  often  seen 
in  catalogues  too. 
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Before  /.  histrioides  is  gone  the  forms  of  Iris  reticulata  itself  begin 
to  appear.  Usually  the  first  is  Krelagei,  reddish-purple.  The  leaves  are 
about  the  same  height  as  the  flowers,  six  inches,  but  they  subsequently 
grow  to  a  height  of  eighteen  inches  or  more.  For  some  reason  that  is 
not  clear  to  me  the  commercial  men  have  ceased  to  list  Krelagei.  Dykes 
remarked  years  ago  “There  are  Krelageis  and  Krelageis.”  My  stock 
was  given  me  by  Mel  Dale,  of  blessed  memory,  whose  little  garden  in 
London,  Ontario  was  for  years  the  mecca  of  local  lovers  of  beautiful 
plants.  This  form  of  Krelagei  satisfies  me  immensely.  It  will  have  a 
home  here  just  as  long  as  it  deigns  to  favour  me  with  its  presence. 

The  so-called  type  reticulata  comes  along  on  the  heels  of  Krelagei. 
It  has  the  colour  and  the  fragrance  of  the  “English''  violet.  Unless  one 
can  get  one’s  nose  to  within  six  inches  of  the  ground  without  kneeling 
(I  cannot  anymore)  one  must  needs  assume  an  attitude  of  devotion  be- 
fore  this  wonderfully  fragrant  plant.  Or  the  flowers  can  be  snipped  off 
with  the  thumb  nail  and  enjoyed  indoors.  On  a  cool  day  this  is  to  be 
preferred.  A  howl  of  the  flowers  will  satisfy  both  the  “Ayes”  and  the 
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lNoes  ! 

A  little  later,  but  overlapping  the  others,  comes  the  pale  blue  “Can- 
tab.”  It  is  as  free-flowering  as  any  of  the  others,  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  collected  blue  forms  that  are  obtainable  from  time  to  time,  torn  up 
probably  when  in  bloom  and  so  condemned  to  a  brief  stay. 

In  recent  years  there  have  appeared  some  newer  forms  which  seem 
destined  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  our  gardens.  “Royal  Blue”  quite 
appropriately  named,  and  “Wentworth”  which  has  more  red  in  its 
make-up  appear  to  be  midway  in  form  between  reticulata  and  histrio¬ 
ides.  They  both  grow  well  and  increase  amazingly  for  me.  I  like  them 
no  end.  “J.  S.  Dijt,”  which  must  be  older  (you  can  get  a  dozen  of  it 
for  the  price  of  one  of  the  above)  looks  like  a  straight  form  of  reticulata, 
in  colour  a  deeper  Krelagei.  This  is  also  good. 

The  yellow  flowered  species  in  the  group.  I.  Danfordiae ,  flowers  well 
from  newly  purchased  bulbs,  but  then  seems  to  want  to  loaf  for  some 
years.  It  is  interesting  in  that  the  standards  are  so  small  as  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  non-existent. 

There  are  others  in  the  group.  However  the  above  have  given  the 
best  results  here. 

These  plants  are  as  easy  to  grow  as  Daffodils.  Give  them  a  friable  soil 
with  lots  of  leaf-mould  and  a  well-drained  place  where  they  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  to  some  extent  from  the  chills  of  lingering  winter.  They  will 
stand  quite  a  freeze  and  come  up  smiling,  but  such  a  lovely  plant  de¬ 
serves  a  bit  of  special  consideration.  It  will  repay  you. 
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THE  COMPLETE  BOOK  OF  BULBS* 

by  F.  F.  Rockwell  and  Estha  Grayson,  American  Garden  Guild  and 
Doubleday,  $5.95 

The  now  famous  husband  and  wife  team  of  Rockwell  and  Grayson 
has  achieved  a  very  worthwhile  result  both  from  a  literary  and  an  hor¬ 
ticultural  standpoint,  in  the  writing  of  this  book.  The  Complete  Book 
of  Bulbs,  adequately  illustrated,  is  comprehensive  without  being  volumi¬ 
nous,  authoritative  without  being  boring,  specific  without  being 
technical. 

The  information  is  presented  in  language  fit  for  the  casual  gardener, 
and  yet  the  botanical  background  would  please  the  expert,  a  rare  com¬ 
bination.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  deals  with 
the  general  use  of  bulbs  both  indoors  and  out;  their  culture,  planting, 
propagation,  disease  and  pest  control  is  discussed  and  their  types  are 
defined. 

The  second  section  divides  the  family  of  bulbs  into  spring  flowering 
and  autumn  flowering  groups.  The  major  and  minor  groups  are  listed 
and  intelligently  treated.  Part  three  is  a  catalogue  of  bulbs  giving  spe¬ 
cific  directions  for  the  culture  of  more  than  one  hundred  species.  Also 
there  are  numerous  lists  of  bulbs  for  special  purposes.  Lastly  are  listed 
recommended  varieties,  which  unfortunately  and  unavoidably  dates  the 
book  and  limits  its  future  value. — Geddes  Douglas,  Tenn. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES* 

by  Cynthia  Westcott,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  Inc.,  N.Y.,  Toronto, 
London,  1953.  $3.50. 

Dr.  Cynthia  Westcott  author  of  the  two  definitive  books.  Gardener  s 
Bug  Book  and  Plant  Disease  Handbook  has  written  another  book,  Gar¬ 
den  Enemies,  which  is  even  more  valuable  to  the  amateur  gardener  than 
the  previous  two.  In  this  day  of  so  many  new  chemicals,  each  a  specific 
for  a  certain  disease  or  pest,  it  is  very  necessary  to  be  able  to  recognize 
and  diagnose  your  specific  problem.  Just  dusting  or  spraying  with  one 
control  will  not  take  care  of  all  the  diseases  or  bugs  we  seem  to  have  re¬ 
cently  acquired  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Westcott  has  divided  her  book  into  sections  and  has  included 
plenty  of  illustrations  and  charts  so  that  it  is  a  very  easy  reference  book. 
Even  the  newest  gardener  can  recognize  what  is  troubling  the  plant  in 
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question.  Bugs  are  easy  to  identify  and  there  are  many  pictures  of 
diseased  leaves  and  plants.  In  addition,  various  ornamental  plants  are 
charted  with  the  pests  and  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject. 

The  last  chapter  is  a  list  of  the  current  insecticides  by  their  trade 
names  telling  what  they  are  and  for  what  they  are  used. 

This  book  is  an  uncomplicated  and  invaluable  guide  to  those  who 
wish  to  garden. — Frances  Douglas. 

*  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Nashville  Banner. 


ERRATA:  Awarded  Iris  1920-1952  Inclusive,  by  Chas.  U.  Bear, 

July,  1953  Bulletin,  pp.  39-58. 


Admiration,  H.M.  49 . 

Aubanel,  Intro.  ’33 . 

Cameroun,  A.M.  ’41 . 

Cathedral  Dome,  Intro.  ’31 . 

Copper  Rose,  A.M.  omitted . 

Golden  Hind,  Intro.  ’31 . 

Golden  West,  (I.B.),  Intro.  ’36 . 

Jasmania,  Intro.  ’35 . 

Junaluska,  Years  in  Sym.  7 . 

Moon  Gleam,  (D.B.)  omitted . 

Nightfall.  Years  in  Sym.  5 . 

Pink  Lady,  (I.B.)  omitted . 

Red  Majesty,  Intro.  ’45 . 

The  Kahn,  (La.),  Intro.  ’49 . 

Violet  Ray  (La.),  omitted  Intro.  Yr 

Zantha,  Years  in  Sym.  1 . 

Total  in  Sym.  263 . 
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CLEVENGER’S  IRIS  GARDEN 

Dr.  Lewis  Clevenger,  Hybridizer 
824  EAST  PATTERSON  AVENUE,  KIRKSVILLE,  MISSOURI 

I  can  supply  vou  with  hand  pollenated  seed  expertly  done.  I  use  the 
latest  and  most  desirable  plants  for  parents  in  both  Hetnerocallis  and  Iris. 

I  have  glowing  reports  from  satisfied  customers.  This  is  my  hobby. 
Prices  very  low.  Write  for  circular. 

Some  excellent  seedlings  for  sale. 
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What 


IRIS 

Knows  .  .  . 


Behind  every  first-honor  iris  are  the  careful  hands  of 
a  gardener  who  understands  the  meaning  of  breeding. 
He’s  made  irises  what  they  are  because  he’s  applied 
genetic  principles  to  bring  them  to  vibrant  flower. 


1952 

228  pages 

49  illustrations 
ONLY  $3.75 


Now,  the  science  of  genetics  and  the  laws  of 
heredity  which  you  can  profitably  use  to 
create  a  more  graceful,  more  vivid  iris  are 
revealed  in  this  book  by  world-famed  genetic¬ 
ist  RICHARD  B.  GOLDSCHMIDT. 

UNDERSTANDING 

HEREDITY 

UNDERSTANDING  HEREDITY  readably 
gives  the  story  of  genes,  cells,  and  chromo¬ 
somes  in  their  relation  to  the  development  of 
man  and  flower.  Establishing  what  is  and 
what  is  not  inherited,  Dr.  Goldschmidt  shows 
the  nature  of  the  inheritable  traits  and  the 
structures  within  the  sex  cells  that  control 
these  traits.  He  then  discusses  the  Mendelian 
laws,  the  role  of  the  amazing  chromosomes, 
and  the  meaning  of  mutation. 

Th  is  is  a  book  that  will  help  you  find  the  rule 
of  process  behind  your  Roman  nose  or  your 
blue  eye — as  well  as  give  you  the  true  picture 
of  why  your  favorite  iris  is  what  it  is,  why 
it's  different  from  others,  and  what  you  may 
expect  by  crossing  it  with  another. 

Order  your  copy  now! 


Send  orders  to: 


AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

Franklin  Road,  Brentwood,  Tennessee 
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A  NEW  BOOK  ON  IRIS 

"J4a£|j  Centum^  o|j  iJuiA" 

By 

WILLIAM  J.  McKEE 
and 

PROF.  JAMISON  R.  HARRISON 

Half  Century  of  Iris  is  in  the  process  of  printing  and  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  during  the  month  of  February,  1954. 

The  book  presents  a  record  of  valuable  and  widespread  information, 
most  of  which  has  not  been  published  heretofore.  It  includes  breeding 
charts  with  descriptions  in  all  the  color  classes,  together  with  the 
amoenas  and  plicatas.  Another  special  feature  is  a  historic  record  of 
the  hybridizers  listing  their  introductions  with  parentage.  This  book 
also  furnishes  much  valuable  information  for  those  interested  in  the 
hybridizing  of  iris. 

Price  $4.00  per  book. 

Orders  for  the  book  should  be  addressed  to: 

WILLIAM  J.  McKEE 
45  KENWOOD  AVENUE 
WORCESTER  5,  MASSACHUSETTS 


7kiee  'Heou  IReda 

DRESS  REHEARSAL  (Sdlg.  A-3) — A  smooth  self,  much  light¬ 
er  in  shade  and  more  resistant  to  heat  than  Pace¬ 
maker.  Fine  in  all  respects.  Price — $15.00 

YLEM  (Sdlg.  A-18) — Something  decidedly  different  in  the 
red  class.  A  real  advance  in  color.  Self.  Smooth. 

Price — $25.00 

TOWN  TALK  (Sdlg.  B-7 )  — A  different  approach  to  red.  Tall, 
really  large,  very  good  shape  and  substance.  Has 
bred  some  startling  seedlings.  Seeds  well*  no  pollen. 
Stock  limited  so  preference  given  to  breeders  of 
reds .  . Price — $25.00 

Sole  distributor  for  1954: 

l©  INI  €  IF  I  HUD  B IRBS  FAIRM 

BLUFFTON,  INDIANA 
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eternize 


an 


Mrs.  Bert  Brickell,  Kansas 


Do  you  want  to  belong  to  an  iris  club?  Then  you  may  have  to 
start  one.  I  did.  For  several  years  I  had  read  reports  of  iris  clubs  in 
Round  Robin  letters,  AIS  Bulletins,  and  our  own  little  Region  18 
News  Bulletin,  and  always  I  wished  to  be  a  member. 

Then  one  bright  May  morning  a  garden  visitor  departed  with 
the  suggestion  that  we  get  together  for  more  talk  about  iris.  It  came  to 
me  then  that  there  might  be  several  gardeners  available  who  would 
enjoy  spending  some  more  time  studying  and  enjoying  iris. 

Our  Floralore  Garden  Club  of  Emporia  has  a  membership  of 
more  than  one  hundred  divided  into  several  circles.  From  this  member¬ 
ship,  women  were  invited  to  Flowerhill  to  form  a  club.  On  the  windiest 
March  night  we  had  had  in  years,  enough  women  drove  the  fifteen 
miles  out  from  Emporia  to  more  than  fill  our  modest  living  room, 
and  the  Floralore  Iris  Club  was  formed. 

We  are  probably  the  most  informally  organized  group  in  iris 
circles,  but  as  we  are  well  through  our  second  year  and  would  not 
change.  Our  experience  may  help  others  who  would  like  to  be  a  part 
of  an  iris  club. 

Our  presiding  officer  is  a  director,  not  even  a  president.  A  secretary- 
treasurer  does  the  book  work.  We  divided  the  membership  into  three 
groups  with  a  telephone  chairman  in  charge  of  each  in  order  to 
simplify  the  task  of  telephoning. 

Our  dues  are  but  fifty  cents  a  year  as  we  are  not  undertaking 
pretentious  projects  since  all  of  us  contribute  to  these  through  our 
garden  clubs.  Our  one  aim  is  to  learn  more  about  iris  and  to  improve 
our  own  plantings  and  that  does  not  call  for  high  dues. 

How  often  to  meet  was  one  item  to  be  decided  and  we  discussed  it 
fully.  There  are  clubs  which  meet  every  month,  and  are  doing  well; 
others  meeting  that  often  have  fallen  apart  at  the  seams,  even  dis¬ 
banded.  It  seemed  best  for  our  group  to  meet  four  times  a  year  and 
it  was  a  wise  choice.  We  are  eager  for  each  meeting  instead  of  worry¬ 
ing  over  programs  every  month.  Not  included  in  the  four  meetings  is 
our  garden  tour  and  there  have  been  special  meetings  at  show  time. 

One  entire  meeting  this  spring  was  devoted  to  questions  and 
answers.  Members  responded  eagerly  and  the  leader  was  armed  with 
all  the  printed  matter  available;  so  no  questions  went  unanswered. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  we  overlook  the  beginning  beginner  in  our  AIS 
bulletins  and  at  our  AIS  meetings,  even  in  local  meetings.  We  strive 
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to  keep  our  club  helpful  for  these  beginners,  and  at  the  same  time 
stimulating  to  the  more  experienced. 

We  study  hybridizers  as  individuals  and  have  had  some  interesting 
reports.  We  followed  this  study  with  several  planned  plantings  this 
year  in  which  a  member  specialized  in  a  certain  hybridizer.  I  had 
been  reading  up  on  the  Sass  brothers;  so  on  one  side  of  our  picnic 
ground  T  have  assembled  a  row  of  iris  by  Hans  and  across  from  it  a 
row  by  brother  Jake. 

We  are  gradually  getting  each  member’s  iris  listed  with  the 
originator  and  date.  The  study  calls  for  a  lot  of  hunting  and  is  as 
fascinating  as  running  down  old  glass. 

Our  summer  meeting  was  given  over  to  reports  of  members  who 
had  visited  gardens  and  attended  shows  outside  our  community.  Those 
who  stayed  at  home  told  of  the  favorites  in  their  own  gardens.  Thus 
no  one  was  left  out. 

Even  a  small  club  can  spread  itself  out  too  much;  so  we  have 
special  interest  chairmen  to  sift  material  and  condense  it  for  pre¬ 
sentation.  A  dwarf  chairman  keeps  us  informed  in  this  field,  and  since 
the  Mohr’s  are  so  popular,  we  have  a  chairman  for  that  field. 

The  original  iris  club  in  Emporia  sponsors  an  Iris  show  each 
spring  and  our  Floralore  Iris  club  makes  a  special  effort  to  help  with 
this  project.  In  1953  we  displayed  a  large  table  of  specimens  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  French  and  English  originations  as  well  as  those  of 
our  own  American  hybridizers.  Visitors  were  interested  in  our  family 
groups  of  iris,  showing  parents,  and  in  some  instances,  grandparents 
of  specimens.  The  many  arrangements  were  proof  that  the  iris  is  as 
lovely  in  the  house  as  in  the  garden. 

We  displayed  colored  pictures  of  the  One  Hundred  Most  Popular 
iris,  several  issues  of  the  AIS  Bulletin,  and  our  own  Region  18  News 
Bulletin. 

One  of  our  members  is  Therapy  chairman  of  our  Garden  club  and 
has  taken  flowers  to  an  Emporia  hospital  every  week  for  several  years. 
After  the  1951  flood,  members  gave  iris  rhizomes  to  flood  victims  so 
they  could  replant  their  iris  gardens.  We  are  considering  planting  top 
ranking  iris  on  the  grounds  of  the  Public  Library  and  of  the  Civic 
auditorium.  Members  share  plants  with  young  homemakers,  too. 

If  this  report  sounds  interesting  and  logical,  you  can  do  the  same, 
possibly  improve  the  setup.  Just  reach  for  the  telephone  and  call  your 
friend  who  is  the  most  enthusiastic  about  iris.  Between  you,  you  can 
make  a  list  of  six  or  five  times  that  many  names  of  persons  to  invite 
to  a  coffee:  object — an  Iris  club. 

You  can  organize  simply,  as  we  did,  or  with  constitution  copied 
after  any  garden  club  and  a  whole  list  of  officers.  Your  first  expendi- 
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ture  will  be  a  club  membership  in  the  AIS.  How  much  more  will  be 
spent  on  projects  will  depend  upon  whether  you  are  the  only  club 
interested  in  gardening  in  your  community.  If  you  should  be,  your 
field  will  be  broad  and  you  will  need  funds.  Money-making  projects 
which  our  group  does  not  consider,  would  be  in  order. 

Program  material  is  endless.  The  one  criticism  of  our  talks  has 
been  that  we  present  too  much  material  at  one  time.  I  suggest  that 
the  material  be  kept  simple.  If  members  are  eager  for  more,  the 
sample  should  arouse  further  study,  either  in  club,  or  on  their  own. 

The  Question  Box  has  become  so  popular  that  we  devote  part  of 
almost  every  meeting  to  a  session.  Just  how  to  plant  iris  needs  to  be 
presented  in  each  group  at  intervals  for  the  benefit  of  absent  and  new 
members.  New  ways  of  handling  soil  are  always  being  worked  out  and 
can  be  reported. 

A  group  should  be  kept  informed  as  to  progress  in  treatment  of 
diseases  and  insects.  How  about  winter-killing?  Fertilizing,  if  any? 
Color  groupings?  Companion  plants? 

We  plan  to  get  acquainted  with  the  hybridizers  of  our  region. 
Groups  with  a  member  who  has  been  in  the  AIS  for  a  long  time  are 
fortunate.  Our  first  membership  dates  back  only  to  1948;  so  we  have 
become  interested  in  studying  back  numbers  of  the  AIS  Bulletins.  We 
are  assembling  a  library  of  old  catalogues,  too,  and  w^e  have  found 
that  some  of  them  are  literary  masterpieces. 

We  have  few  hybridizers  but  they  are  genuinely  interested,  and 
members  who  do  not  hybridize  like  to  have  reports  from  those  who 
do.  Just  now  we  are  checking  to  see  which  member  has  the  oldest 
correctly  (no  guessing)  named  iris.  We  want  to  find  the  oldest  in 
the  community  outside  our  membership,  too. 

It  is  all  as  simple  as  that.  Without  a  burden  upon  anyone  because 
each  member  contributes  a  share,  our  group  of  iris  enthusiasts  has 
opportunity  to  “talk  iris'  four  times  a  year.  I  am  convinced  that  more 
iris  clubs  similar  to  ours  will  do  more  to  strengthen  our  AIS  than  any 
other  plan  or  project. 

If  you  hesitate  to  organize  a  group  on  your  own,  call  upon  your 
Re  gional  Vice-President.  He  will  refer  you  to  a  member  near  you,  pos¬ 
sibly  a  judge,  who  can  help  out.  If  help  is  needed,  help  you  shall 
have,  but  do  uot  be  too  sure  help  is  needed.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
member  in  AIS  who  could  not  organize  a  club  if  she  put  hear  and 
effort  into  the  project. 

If  this  report  is  the  boost  needed  to  get  members  to  start  these 
clubs  in  their  communities,  we  shall  feel  more  than  happy.  We'll  feel 
honored ! 
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THE  MOLE  NUISANCE 

Geddes  Douglas,  Tenn. 

Moles  can  be  great  nuisances.  Their  runs  create  air  pockets  under¬ 
neath  a  plant  and  if  the  ground  is  not  firmed  back  in  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  growth  will  be  seriously  retarded.  Moles  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  eat  roots  and  bulbs  themselves  but  field  mice  will  soon  take 
over  the  surface  runs  and  when  food  becomes  scarce  in  winter  they 
will  eat  whatever  is  at  hand. 

Several  years  ago  I  noticed  a  mole  run  underneath  a  row  of  iris 
seedlings.  I  meant  to  do  something  about  it,  but  got  busy  and  put  it 
off.  About  two  weeks  later  I  noticed  that  the  row  of  seedlings  was  dis¬ 
appearing.  Upon  closer  examination  I  found  that  mice  were  dragging 
the  little  iris  plants  down  into  the  open  run.  They  would  pull  them  down 
just  far  enough  to  eat  the  rhizome.  My  negligence  cost  me  about  a 
hundred  seedlings. 

Havoc  is  about  the  best  word  to  describe  what  moles  will  create  in  a 
seed  bed.  If  the  damage  comes  before  the  seeds  sprout,  germination 
will  be  greatly  retarded.  If  it  comes  while  the  seedlings  are  still  very 
small,  they  will  wither  unless  the  ground  is  packed  down  immediately 
and  watered  copiously. 

If  you  are  apt  to  be  bothered  with  moles,  precautionary  measures 
should  be  taken  when  the  seed  bed  is  prepared.  The  best  method  is  to 
put  in  a  layer  of  %-inch  hardware  cloth  six  inches  or  more  below  the 
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surface  of  the  soil.  To  do  this  the  bed  should  be  outlined  with  a  per¬ 
manent  edging  of  bricks  or  concrete  blocks.  These  should  be  sunk 
into  the  ground  deep  enough  to  prevent  the  moles  and  mice  from  enter¬ 
ing  from  the  sides.  The  dirt  should  then  be  thrown  out  and  the  hard¬ 
ware  cloth  placed  over  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  The  edges  of  the  wire 
should  be  folded  up  so  that  there  is  no  possible  place  of  ingress  between 
the  wire  and  the  edging.  Since  the  hardware  cloth  is  zinc  coated,  this 
is  a  permanet  installation  and  will  last  for  years. 


NEW  TOOLS  FOR  OLD 

Geddes  Douglas,  Tenn. 

Many  iris  breeders  plant  their  seeds  in  a  seed  bed  and  transplant  the 
small  seedlings  in  the  spring  to  permanent  rows  in  the  seedling  patch. 
I  have  used  this  method  for  many  years  and  have  experimented  with 
various  practices  to  increase  germination. 

I  found  that  bottom  heat  supplied  by  a  GE  Hotbed  coil  gave  me  early 
growth  but  did  not  increase  germination  above  the  yearly  average.  The 
best  germination  I  have  ever  had  came  in  a  bed  planted  at  ground  level 
where  the  seeds  were  allowed  to  freeze  and  thaw  throughout  the  winter 
and  germinate  naturely  in  the  spring. 

The  one  most  important  factor  in  germination  is  moisture.  Iris  seeds 
have  a  hard  shell  around  the  embryo  and  if  kept  moist,  this  shell  will 
soften  during  the  fall  and  winter  months.  If  allowed  to  dry  out  for 


any  length  of  time  decrease  in  germination  will  result.  If  your  soil  is 
a  sticky  clay,  add  sand  to  the  seed  bed  to  lighten  it.  If  your  soil  is  too 
sandy  do  the  reverse.  In  both  cases  add  humus  liberally  in  order  to 
make  your  soil  hold  water.  Peatmoss  or  well  rotted  compost  is  best 
for  this  purpose. 

In  previous  years  I  found  my  seed  planting  quite  a  chore.  I  stood 
on  my  head  for  the  best  part  of  a  day  drawing  rows  with  a  trowel  in 
a  hot-bed.  The  seeds  were  laborously  dropped  one  at  a  time,  one  half 
inch  apart,  by  hand.  Later,  when  the  chick-weed  took  over,  this  had 
to  be  removed  by  hand  weeding  and  the  seedlings  cultivated  with  a 
hand  fork. 

By  new  garden  practices  I  have  eliminated  much  of  this  work.  To 
begin  with,  I  incorporate  enough  humus  in  the  soil  so  that  little  or  no 
cultivation  is  necessary.  Next,  I  treat  the  soil  before  planting  with  weed 
seed  killer.  This  eliminates  about  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  weeding. 
Currently,  I  am  using  allyl  alcohol,  a  chemical  known  under  the  trade 
name  of  End-O-Weed. 

The  application  of  this  sterilizer  is  simple.  The  ground  is  first  worked 
with  a  fork.  I  mix  the  chemical  in  a  sprinkler  pot,  %  cup  to  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  This  is  sprinkled  on  the  ground  until  the  soil  is  soaking 
wet.  An  hour  or  so  after  the  application  the  bed  should  be  wet  down 
good  with  a  hose.  This  carries  the  weed  seed  killer  down  several  inches 
into  the  soil.  No  seed  should  be  planted  until  about  five  days  after  the 
application.  Dowfume  MC2  is  probably  a  better  fumigant  than  the  allyl 
alcohol,  but  the  latter  is  much  easier  and  quicker  to  apply.  In  either 


case,  your  bed  will  be  virtually  free  from  weeds  until  contaminated  later 
in  the  summer,  by  wind  blown  grass  seeds. 

A  third  new  practice  concerns  the  actual  planting  of  the  seeds.  My 
present  ground  level  bed  is  edged  with  half  buried  concrete  blocks.  A 
stout  board  from  side  to  side  forms  a  convenient  seat.  The  bed  is  five 
feet  wide  and  in  making  the  row  I  use  a  piece  of  four  inch  pine  floor¬ 
ing  four  feet  long.  By  sliding  it  back  and  forth  a  neat  straight  row 
can  be  made  in  the  loose  friable  soil  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  The 
width  of  the  furrow  is  regulated  by  pushing  the  board  backwards  and 
forwards. 

Now  for  the  new  practice.  I  sprinkle  Vermiculite  into  the  row  to  a 
depth  of  a  half  inch  or  so  before  I  plant  the  seeds.  Then  after  the 
seeds  have  been  sprinkled  on  the  layer  of  Vermiculite,  I  cover  them  to 
a  depth  of  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  with  the  same  material. 

By  doing  this,  when  the  seedlings  are  removed,  they  can  be  lifted 
with  their  root  system  practically  intact.  Much  of  the  damp  Vermiculite 
will  adhere  to  the  roots  and  the  shock  of  transplanting  is  greatly  les¬ 
sened.  After  the  young  seedlings  are  well  sprouted,  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  water  them  with  a  solution  of  soluble  fertilizer  to  give  them  a  quick 
push  since  the  rooting  medium  is  completely  inert.  This  Vermiculite 
method,  which  by  the  way,  I  learned  from  my  wife,  has  become  standard 
practice  in  the  growing  of  all  types  of  perennials  from  seed. 


SOUTHWEST  MICHIGAN  SOCIETY 
ELECTS  OFFICERS 

Officers  for  1954  were  elected  by  the  Southwestern  Michigan  Iris 
Society  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Bacon  of  Pine  Shadows  Gardens,  Miller  Road. 

President . Mrs.  Roy  A.  Cronkhite 

Vice-President . Mr.  V.  N.  Savage 

Secretary-Treasurer . Mrs.  Frank  Williams 

Regional  Representative . Mr.  Carl  Bacon 

Committee  Appointments  made  were: 

Membership . Mrs.  Carl  Bacon 

Publicity . Mr.  John  L.  Briggs 

Program . Mr.  Frank  Williams 

Motion  pictures  and  slides  showing  iris  grown  in  member  s  gardens 
were  exhibited.  Pictures  included  a  preview  of  “Miss  Kalamazoo,”  a 
newly  registered  seedling  which  will  be  introduced  next  spring. 

I  he  Society  invites  to  its  membership  all  gardeners  interested  in  iris 
growing  who  live  in  Southwestern  Michigan.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
a  pot  luck  supper  to  be  held  early  in  January. 
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Exhibition  Certificates 
Awarded \  1953 


Baker,  Orville 

47-97 

T  B  old  rose,  blue  blaze. 

Baker,  Orville 

47-84 

T  B  Rose  blend 

Brees,  Henry 

52-4  Y 

T  B  Yellow  self 

Clinefelter,  R.  0. 

1443 

T  B  Yellow  blend 

Collier,  J.  W. 

51-5 

T  B  cream  pink  blend  with 
beige  veins 

Crosby,  Mrs.  Samuel 

C  52-12 

T  B  red-brown  honey  blend 

Driscoll,  R. 

#2-50 

T  B  —  medium  yellow  with 
red  flushed  falls. 

DuBose,  Sidney 

S-34-1 

Louisiana 

DuBose,  Sidney 

S-21-1 

Louisiana 

Fielding,  Roy 

Tor  Sister  White 

Tall  Bearded 

Fielding,  Roy 

Red  Flurry 

//  // 

Folkers,  Rev.  Paul 

51-36 

T  B  wine  and  white  plicata 

Folkers,  Rev.  Paul 

53-1 

T  B  dark  red  purple 

Koster,  Peter  C.  M. 

51-12 

T  B  blue  violet  bitone 

Lenz,  Lee 

4-82-1 

Douglasiana-Innominata 

Lyell,  R.  L. 

48-52-2 

T  B  blue 

McLean,  Archie 

P-2-52 

Tall  Bearded  pink 

McDouall,  Mrs.  K. 

52-10 

Chivalry  x  Sylvia  Murray 

McDouall,  Mrs.  K. 

52-20 

Chantilly  x  Burgundy  Rose 

McDouall,  Mrs.  K. 

52-30 

Chantilly  x  Gold  Ruffles 

McDouall,  Mrs.  K. 

52-40 

Ola  Kala  x  Cascade  Splendor 

Nies,  Eric 

Grace  Perry  Nies 

Spuria 

Ohl,  John 

Canyon  Rust  (45-1) 

T  B  red  brown. 

Straub,  E.  C. 

51-2 

T  B  apricot  pink 

( Pink  Cameo  x  Golden 
Eagle) 

Walker,  Marion 

9-48 

Tall  Bearded 

Walker,  Marion 

56-48 

Tall  Bearded 

Wall,  Dora 

51-40-B 

T  B  cream  white 

Wall,  Hugo 

51-15-B 

T  B  mahogany  red 

Wall,  Hugo 

52-5-A 

T  B  blue  toned  white 

Wade,  Cleetis 

49-10 

T  B  light  flamingo  pink. 
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Fern  Irving,  Chairman 
Exhibition  Committee 


REPORT  OF  1953  IRIS  SHOWS 


CALIFORNIA 

Sacramento — The  Northern  California 
Iris  Society  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Iris  Society  successfully 
staged  its  third  annual  Iris  show  at  the 
Clunie  Memorial  Auditorium  on  April 
25  and  26,  in  Sacramento,  California. 
The  auditorium  was  completely  filled 
with  exhibits,  and  another  room  had  to 
he  used  for  arrangements.  As  usual 
this  show  drew  a  tremendous  crowd  of 
enthusiastic  people  from  Nevada,  North¬ 
ern  and  Central  California,  as  well  as 
visitors  from  other  than  the  states  men¬ 
tioned.  The  Northern  California  Iris 
Society  is  becoming  noted  for  its  fine 
iris  shows  and  finds  it  necessary  to  have 
groups  working  on  the  show  committee 
all  year. 

The  foyer  of  the  auditorium  was  used 
to  display  a  commercial  exhibit  by  the 
Melrose  Iris  Gardens  of  Modesto,  Calif. 
The  theme  of  the  show  being  “Happy 
Days,”  Mrs.  Melrose  used  iris  Happy 
Days  in  a  beautiful  arrangement  against 
branches  of  magnolia  on  one  side  of  the 
entrance  and  on  the  other  side  she  fea¬ 
tured  a  display  with  Cloud  Cap.  The 
stage  was  set  up  as  an  outdoor  patio 
with  plantings  of  shrubs,  irises  and 
other  flowers  displayed  through  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Sacramento  Nursery.  Drift¬ 
wood,  in  arrangements  with  iris,  was 
displayed  around  the  auditorium.  (The 
complete  floor  plan  for  this  show,  as 
designed  and  blueprinted  by  a  L.A., 
was  included  with  the  show  report.) 

We  were  very  fortunate  to  have  some 
important  judges  in  the  iris  field:  Mrs. 
Sidney  B.  Mitchell,  our  Regional  VP, 
Mr.  Carl  Salbach,  Professor  Jory,  all  of 
Berkeley,  Mr.  Harold  I.  Johnson  of 
Atherton,  Mrs.  Gordon  Pollack  of  Sa¬ 
cramento,  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Trine  of  Fel¬ 
ton.  Mrs.  Alfred  Nahas,  Secretary  for 
the  show,  exhibited  a  stalk  of  Amber 
Gem  which  was  judged  the  best  stalk 
in  the  show,  and  won  the  Bronze  Medal 
Certificate  for  the  second  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  Blue  ribbons. 


Miss  Glenda  Childs,  a  13  year  old 
enthusiast  of  the  Society,  won  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Medal  Certificate  for  the  most  Blue 
Ribbons  of  the  show.  Again  the  Rain¬ 
bow  Hybridizing  Gardens  of  Placerville 
won  the  Sunset  Magazine  Medal  for  the 
outstanding  Commercial  display.  This 
display  included  Dwarfs,  Intermediates, 
Tall  Beards,  Species  from  the  West 
Coast  as  well  as  Hoogiana,  Regelias, 
Oncogelias,  etc. 

Mr.  Carl  Quadros,  recently  appointed 
an  iris  judge,  and  Willard  Pankost, 
long  an  iris  judge,  both  exhibited  com¬ 
mercially.  Mr.  Pankost’s  exhibit  con¬ 
tained  a  complete  array  from  California 
natives  to  tall  bearded.  Mr.  Feudner, 
who  also  specializes  in  iris,  had  an  ex¬ 
citing  display  of  tall  bearded  varieties. 
The  Show  committee  was  headed  by  Mr. 
David  Childs,  President  of  the  NCIS, 
Carl  Quadros  and  Mrs.  0.  0.  Saugstad, 
Acting  Chairmen,  and  Mrs.  Nahas, 
Secretary. 

Santa  Barbara — The  Santa  Barbara 
Iris  Society  staged  its  third  annual  Iris 
Show  April  18,  19  in  the  Carrillo  Au¬ 
ditorium.  Due  to  an  untimely  cold  spell 
and  heavy  winds  shortly  before  the 
show  date  most  of  the  blossoms  were 
not  up  to  their  full  beauty;  however  44 
exhibitors  displayed  300  specimen  of 
215  different  varieties  in  the  61  horti¬ 
cultural  classes.  Many  other  varieties, 
not  of  show  standards,  were  used  for 
the  mass  displays. 

Seven  of  the  exhibitors  were  from 
out  of  town.  E.  H.  Brenan  came  the 
fartherest,  some  160  miles  from  Red¬ 
lands.  His  Ruffled  Organdy,  a  1953  in¬ 
troduction,  was  one  of  the  truly  out¬ 
standing  specimens.  Dr.  Roswell  John¬ 
son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  J.  Lehman 
brought  their  specimens  over  a  hundred 
miles  also.  This  should  indicate  that 
distance  is  not  a  harrier  to  iris  growers 
who  desire  the  fun  and  privilege  of 
showing  their  prize  blooms. 

Under  the  general  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  Naida  E.  Stodden  and  her  show 
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committee  the  theme  “Fiesta  del  Iris” 
(Rainbow  Festival)  was  ably  carried 
out.  A  huge  rainbow  arched  the  audi¬ 
torium  stage  over  an  iris  garden.  The 
footlight  area  was  utilized  as  the  Win¬ 
ner’s  Table.  There  placards  were  dis¬ 
played  naming  the  winner  for  each 
award. 

The  AIS  Silver  Medal  Certificate  was 
awarded  to  Marion  R.  Walker  for  hav¬ 
ing  the  most  first  prize  points. 

The  AIS  Bronze  Medal  Certificate 
was  given  to  Frank  Jordano,  Jr.  for 
having  the  second  most  first  prize 
points. 

Marion  R.  Walker  was  awarded 
the  iris  White  Peacock  (Mrs.  Douglas 
Pattison’s  1952  introduction)  for  having 
the  most  prize  points  in  the  entire  speci¬ 
men  classification. 

Louis  J.  Lohman  was  awarded  a 
year’s  membership  to  the  AIS  for  ob¬ 
taining  the  third  most  first  prize  points. 

Mrs.  Murt  Miller  was  awarded  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Ribbon,  a  valuable  rhizome  and  the 
General  Brett  Trophy  for  her  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  The  Admiral,  the  Best  Tall 
Bearded  iris  shown. 

Marion  R.  Walker’s  Wadi  Zem  Zem 
won  the  honors  of  being  the  Best  Speci¬ 
men  of  Non-Bearded  Iris  in  the  show. 

Mrs.  James  B.  Keith’s  stalk  of  San 
Francisco  was  declared  the  Best  Plicata 
of  the  Show;  thus  winning  the  Sidney 
B.  Mitchell  Memorial  Trophy. 

Both  the  Mitchell  Trophy  and  the 
new  General  Brett  Trophy,  donated  this 
year  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Brett,  the 
President  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Iris 
Society,  must  he  won  three  times  before 
permanent  possession  is  granted. 

Seventeen  T.B.  seedlings  were  dis¬ 
played,  many  of  which  showed  much 
promise.  A  great  number  of  Douglas- 
iana  seedlings  were  also  shown,  indica- 
ing  that  by  1956,  the  AIS  Convention 
in  Southern  California  should  see  some 
fine  things. 

Mrs.  Otto  Stuetzel,  J.  Clarke  Cos¬ 
grove,  Frank  S.  Walker,  Ralph  Conrad 
and  Charles  P.  Salzer  were  the  AIS 
Judges.  Their  time  and  efforts  were 


greatly  appreciated  by  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  Iris  Society. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Brooks  and  her  as¬ 
sistant,  Mrs.  Murt  Miller  set  up  the 
Artistic  Section  of  the  show. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  McBride  was  awarded  a 
silver  compote  dish  for  the  best  flower 
arrangement  in  the  adult  classes. 

A  ten  year  old  girl,  Sandra  Tessa 
Wieske,  who  for  the  past  two  years  has 
won  the  Best  Junior  Flower  arrange¬ 
ment,  again  was  proclaimed  the  winner 
of  this  section.  She  was  awarded  an 
engraved  pewter  vase,  the  Junior  Trophy 
of  1953.  The  judges,  Richard  Allen, 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Higgins  and  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Garringnes  (all  outstanding  in  this  ar¬ 
tistic  field  in  the  Los  Angeles  Area) 
declared  this  youngster  to  have  the  nat¬ 
ural  feeling  for  this  type  of  art  and 
were  amazed  at  her  ability. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  very  fine  Educational  Exhibition 
displayed  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Wieske.  She 
made  a  beautifully  illustrated  world 
map  (3'  by  5')  indicating  the  origina¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  species;  also  a  fine 
collection  of  books,  including  “the 
Dykes.”  Drawings  and  placards  showing 
a  dissected  iris,  division  and  planting  of 
iris  and  Judging  Standards.  Mr.  Wieske 
aided  in  setting  up  a  projector,  con¬ 
tinuously  showing  educational  slides 
and  also  furnished  the  soft  background 
music  for  the  show. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta — -The  Atlanta  Iris  Show  held 
April  28  and  29  at  Rich’s  store  was 
sponsored  by  the  Iris  Garden  Club  and 
the  Atlanta  Garden  Center.  Blooms 
•shown  were  of  good  quality  in  spite  of 
weather  problems  which  included  a 
very  mild  spring  followed  by  late  dam¬ 
aging  frosts.  The  schedule  included 
specimen  stalks  and  individual  blooms 
of  tall  bearded  as  well  as  Dutch,  Si¬ 
berian,  crested  and  other  iris  varieties. 
Much  interest  was  shown  and  a  large 
crowd  waited  outside  the  show  for 
several  hours  while  the  judging  was  in 
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progress.  There  were  58  exhibitors  and 
around  500  entries. 

Accredited  A  IS  judges  included:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Childs  of  Jenkinsburg, 
Ga.  and  Dr.  Harvey  Hobson,  Clemson 
College,  Clemson,  S.C.  Mr.  M.  B.  Sat¬ 
terfield  of  Atlanta  won  the  sweepstakes 
ribbon,  the  silver  medal  of  the  AIS  and 
the  Garden  Club  of  Georgia  tricolor  rib¬ 
bon  for  the  most  outstanding  bloom  in 
the  show.  His  Staten  Island  was  judged 
best  bloom  and  his  Argus  Pheasant 
second  best.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Buchanan,  At¬ 
lanta,  was  runner-up  for  sweepstakes 
and  winner  of  AIS  bronze  medal.  Mrs. 
T.  E.  Tolleson  and  Mr.  E.  Fay  Pearce, 
both  of  Atlanta,  received  the  next  high¬ 
est  number  of  awards. 

The  show  featured  a  special  exhibit 
by  Mrs.  William  P.  Hill  who  has  long 
been  an  outstanding  grower  of  fine  iris. 
Varieties  displayed  by  Mrs.  Hill  in¬ 
cluded  among  others:  Ballerina,  Pink 
Formal,  Pierre  Menard,  Elmohr  and 
Ormohr. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  arrange¬ 
ments  submitted  by  several  of  Atlanta’s 
first  organized  garden  clubs  which  were 
invited  to  exhibit.  There  were  two  sec¬ 
tions  “Iris  Beauty  in  the  Oriental  Man¬ 
ner”  and  “Iris  Beauty  in  the  Manner 
of  the  French.”  Mrs.  Charles  Hammond 
won  the  tri-color  ribbon  for  the  Prim¬ 
rose  Garden  Club  for  her  arrangement 
in  the  second  section.  Accredited  judges 
in  artistic  arrangement  classes  were: 
Mrs.  A.  N.  Dykes,  President  of  Garden 
Clubs  of  Georgia,  from  Columbus;  Mrs. 
Thomas  Davis,  Columbus;  and  Mrs.  0. 
N.  Mathis,  Griffin. 

Rich’s  store  which  provided  audi¬ 
torium  facilities  for  the  show  also  gave 
a  silver  prize  for  the  best  bloom  and 
entertained  members  of  the  show  com¬ 
mittee  at  a  luncheon.  Mrs.  Gary  Payne 
of  Rich’s  Garden  Center  staged  the 
show  and  acted  as  hostess  together  with 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Willis,  President  of  the 
Iris  Garden  Club,  and  Mrs.  William  C. 
Mason,  President  of  Atlanta  Garden 
Center. 

One  heartbreak  of  the  show  was  the 


total  loss  of  iris  bloom  suffered  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Milton  Blanton  because  of  a 
late  freeze.  Of  their  600  varieties 
planted  in  a  2  acre  plot  not  one  bloom 
was  left  standing.  However  they  served 
on  classification  and  placement  com¬ 
mittees  and  were  voted  “best  sports  of 
1953.”  Mrs.  J.  D.  Abercrombie  and 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Abercrombie  who  usually 
exhibit  were  also  frozen  out. — Vivian 
Buchanan,  Secretary. 

West  Point  —  The  Charter  Garden 
Club  of  West  Point,  Ga.  set  April  22 
as  the  date  for  its  second  iris  show.  It 
was  distressing  enough  for  the  season 
to  be  two  weeks  in  advance,  but  to  add 
further  to  the  upset  there  was  a  record 
low  of  30  degrees  on  the  morning  of 
April  21st  with  heavy  frost  and  ice! 
In  spite  of  it  all,  “Iris  Boomed  Along 
the  Chattahoochee”  (AIS  Bulletin 
#125)  on  the  day  set  for  the  show. 
Over  800  visitors  were  there  to  behold 
the  524  entries  made  by  82  exhibitors. 
There  were  entries  in  each  of  the  33 
classes  in  the  horticulture  section. 

Judges  for  the  specimen  classes  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  W.  Blanton  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Boydston  Satterfield 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.  The  Artistic  classes 
were  judged  by  Mrs.  A.  N.  Dykes, 
President  of  The  Garden  Club  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  Mrs.  J.  Allen  Moore,  Mrs.  Carl 
Singletary,  Mrs.  George  Lowe,  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Horton  all  of  Columbus, 
Ga. 

The  Silver  Certificate  was  won  for 
the  second  time  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Brown  of 
Fairfax,  Ala.  Mrs.  H.  G.  Bradshaw  of 
West  Point  won  the  bronze  certificate. 
The  best  specimen  stalk  in  the  show, 
ESQUIRE,  was  entered  by  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Lehmann  of  Langdale,  Ala.  who  was 
awarded  the  Purple  Rosette  of  the  AIS 
and  the  tri-color  of  the  Garden  Club 
of  Georgia  in  Horticulture.  Mrs.  Cliff 
Glover  of  West  Point  received  the  Gar¬ 
den  Club  of  Georgia  tri-color  for  the 
best  arrangement  in  the  artistic  section 
as  well  as  the  Purple  Rosette  of  the 

AIS. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  show 
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was  the  educational  exhibit  which 
showed  the  correct  way  to  grow  iris. 
This  attractive  display  was  cleverly 
prepared  by  the  Kaluska  Garden  Club, 
recently  organized  and  sponsored  by  the 
Charter  Garden  Club.  Seven  other  gar¬ 
den  clubs  of  the  Chattahoochee  Valley 
participated  in  the  show. 

Children  in  the  grammar  and  high 
schools  of  West  Point,  in  a  newly  or¬ 
ganized  Junior  Club  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mrs.  R.  A.  Turner,  had  61 
entries  in  a  special  section  reserved  for 
them. 

The  Georgia  Iris  Society  was  invited 
for  a  luncheon  meeting  the  day  of  the 
show.  Over  60  people  attended  the  de¬ 
lightful  affair. 

Two  beautiful  iris  gardens — those  of 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Brown  of  Fairfax,  Ala.  and 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Davidson,  Sr.  of  West  Point 
— were  opened  to  visitors  the  day  of  the 
show. 

Our  first  two  Iris  Shows  have  stimu¬ 
lated  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
growing  more  and  better  iris  throughout 
the  entire  Chattahoochee  Valley  area. 
—Mrs.  Drew  Ferguson  and  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Heard,  Co-chairmen. 

IDAHO 

Boise — The  Boise  Valley  Iris  Society 
may  well  toot  its  own  horn.  Its  first  iris 
show  was  held  May  23,  24,  in  the  Bosse- 
Nash  show  room  and  considered  a  huge 
success.  1264  people  signed  the  guest 
book  but  many  more  viewed  the  show. 
The  Society  is  planning  to  make  it  an 
annual  affair.  Over  500  stalks  were  dis¬ 
played  besides  many  artistic  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Several  towns  were  represented  in  the 
show.  Mrs.  Muril  Harris  of  Nampa, 
Ida.  won  the  silver  medal  certificate 
with  six  first  prizes  and  Mrs.  Verda 
Gearhart  won  the  bronze  medal  certifi¬ 
cate  with  five  firsts. 

Great  Lakes  was  Queen  of  the  show 
and  was  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Ruby  Lind¬ 
sey  of  Boise. 

Mrs.  Glen  Suiter  of  The  Skyline  Gar¬ 
dens  had  a  beautiful  display  of  many 


new  iris.  She  presented  a  golden  loving 
cup  to  the  grower  of  the  best  seedling. 
The  cup  must  be  won  three  consecutive 
years  before  it  becomes  the  winner’s 
permanent  prize.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Fox  of 
Nampa  won  the  cup  this  year. 

The  judges  for  the  specimen  classes 
were  Mrs.  Alfred  Kramer  of  Castleford 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Walker  of  Twin  Falls. 
The  judges  for  the  artistic  arrangements 
were  Mrs.  Raymond  Briggs,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Smith,  both  of  Boise  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Denny  of  Caldwell. 

Several  beautiful  rhizomes  were  given 
each  day  as  door  prizes  which  created  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  Many  people 
were  not  aware  of  the  many  different 
kinds  and  colors  of  iris  before.  Archer 
B.  Carpenter  had  kept  Susiana,  an 
Onco,  in  his  refrigerator  for  two  weeks 
prior  to  the  show.  It  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention  since  it  was  so  different  from 
the  tall  bearded  varieties  and  so  few 
had  ever  seen  one  like  it  before. 

Mr.  Carpenter  was  chairman  of  the 
show. 

Twin  Falls — The  Magic  Valley  Iris 
Society,  in  co-operation  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Iris  Society  held  its  third  annual 
show  June  10  in  the  I.O. O.F.  Hall  in 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

Fifty-four  exhibitors,  31  from  sur¬ 
rounding  towns  competed  with  over  500 
entries  of  which  some  450  were  in  the 
cultural  division.  The  schedule  of  71 
classes  received  384  specimen  stalks  in 
38  classes  for  collections  (2  classes  not 
filled)  and  14  entries  in  the  seedlings. 
About  45  entries  were  placed  in  the  ar¬ 
tistic  arrangement  section.  It  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  Sass  iris  captured 
the  most  prize  cards,  including  8  firsts. 
Kleinsorge  iris  were  next  with  six  firsts. 
Dividing  honors  next  in  popularity  as 
prize  winning  iris  were  those  by  Wil¬ 
liamson,  3  firsts,  and  Whiting,  Salbach, 
and  Schreiner  each  with  2  firsts.  The 
show,  the  largest  yet  sponsored  by  the 
local  society  drew  over  600  visitors.  The 
Twin  Falls  Garden  Club  was  in  charge 
of  refreshment  table  presided  over  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  by  presidents  of 
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neighboring  garden  clubs  of  Castleford, 
Buhl,  Gooding,  and  Jerome.  Mrs.  Ed 
Conrad,  Castleford,  won  the  AIS  Silver 
Medal  certificate  for  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  firsts  in  the  cultural  section; 
Mrs.  Floyd  Bandy,  Twin  Falls,  received 
the  AIS  Bronze  Medal  Certificate  for 
the  second  greatest  number.  Placing 
third  was  Mrs.  Blanche  Brumet  of  Filer. 
As  a  non-member  winner,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Dossett,  Twin  Falls,  gained  a  one  year 
membership  in  the  American  Iris  So¬ 
ciety.  Mrs.  Gus  Kudlac,  Castleford, 
received  the  AIS  Purple  Rosette  for 
her  only  entry,  Snow  Flurry,  judged 
the  best  stalk  of  the  show.  American 
Iris  Society  accredited  judges  Mrs.  C. 
W.  Vallette  of  Declo,  Mrs.  Glen  Suiter 
of  Caldwell,  and  Mrs.  L.  V.  Carlson  of 
Summerville,  Oregon  made  awards  in 
the  cultural  section.  Mrs.  Dorothea 
Newbold,  Riverton,  Utah,  judged  the 
artistic  arrangements.  Mrs.  Floyd  Ban¬ 
dy  served  as  General  Chairman  of  the 
show. 

INDIANA 

Anderson — After  many  days  of  won¬ 
dering  if  the  second  era  of  “40  days  and 
40  nights  of  rain”  was  again  descending 
upon  us,  the  third  annual  show  of  the 
Iris  Growers  of  Eastern  Indiana  got  off 
to  a  good  start  with  two  days  of  glor¬ 
ious  sunshine  and  good  iris  weather, 
and  was  rewarded  with  a  good  atten¬ 
dance.  The  show  was  held  in  the 
Sportsman  Conservation  Club  room  in 
Anderson  on  May  23rd  and  24th,  with 
Mrs.  Violet  Fedor  of  Anderson  acting 
as  Flower  Show  chairman  and  Mrs. 
Adda  Ayres  of  Redkey  as  Secretary. 
There  were  364  entries  in  the  horticul¬ 
ture  classes,  and  many  beautiful  ar¬ 
rangements  in  the  artistic  section.  Iris 
rhizomes  of  new  and  recent  introduc¬ 
tions  donated  by  various  growers  were 
given  as  prizes  for  awards  and  at¬ 
tendance. 

The  AIS  Silver  Medal  certificate  was 
won  by  Mrs.  R.  E.  Brooks  for  the 
most  blue  ribbons  in  the  horticulture 
section  and  the  Bronze  certificate  was 


awarded  to  George  Shawver  for  second 
highest  number  of  blue  ribbons.  Cleetis 
Wade’s  Flamingo  pink  seedling  #49-10 
was  given  an  Exhibition  certificate  and 
recommended  for  introduction.  Award 
for  Best  Stalk  in  the  show  went  to 
Everett  Willis.  The  Horticultural  sec¬ 
tion  was  judged  by  Miss  Mary  William¬ 
son  of  Bluff  ton,  AIS  Accredited  judge; 
the  artistic  section  was  judged  by  Mrs. 
John  Downing,  Mooresville,  Mrs.  Clar¬ 
ence  Husband,  Roanoke,  and  Mrs.  Den¬ 
zel  Stewart,  Dunkirk,  all  Accredited 
Judges  of  the  National  Council  of  State 
Garden  Clubs. 

Indianapolis — The  Indianapolis  Hem- 
erocallis  and  Iris  Society  held  its  first 
show  under  AIS  rules  May  23-24,  1953 
at  the  Brookside  Park  Community  Cen¬ 
ter.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Gillman  was  general 
chairman,  and  Mrs.  Paul  Dunbar  was 
in  charge  of  decorations.  There  were 
195  horticultural  specimens  and  some 
artistic  arrangements.  438  visitors 
signed  the  register,  and  about  a  dozen 
people  joined  the  local  society.  The 
prize  for  the  best  specimen  in  the  show 
went  to  Missouri,  with  Butterfly  Wings 
a  runner-up.  The  stage  was  very  beau¬ 
tifully  decorated  as  an  old  time  garden, 
with  the  daughter  of  two  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  coming  through  the  garden  gate 
as  mistress  of  the  garden.  The  foyer 
with  its  charming  may-pole  with  iris- 
hued  ribbons  matching  the  potted  flow¬ 
ers,  greeted  visitors  as  they  arrived,  and 
aroused  many  admiring  comments. 

We  feel  that  Indianapolis  is  becoming 
more  iris-conscious  every  year,  and  we 
now  have  almost  100  members,  many  of 
whom  are  also  members  of  either  the 
AIS  or  the  Hemerocallis  Society,  or  of 
both. — Margaret  Griffith  Gillman. 

New  Castle — The  New  Castle  Iris 
Garden  Club  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Iris  Society  held  its  14th  an¬ 
nual  Iris  show  May  26th  and  27th. 
1953.  Miss  Mary  Williamson  of  the 
Longfield  Iris  Garden,  Bluffton.  Indiana, 
judged  the  horticulture  section. 

The  weather  man  was  very  tempera¬ 
mental  and  full  of  tricks.  The  sun  was 
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nice  and  warm,  then  a  snow,  then  hail 
and  rain.  So  many  sudden  changes  in 
the  weather  threw  large  stones  in  the 
road  and  delayed  the  iris  blooms.  How¬ 
ever,  the  dark  clouds  turned  to  silver 
and  the  New  Castle  Iris  Garden  Club 
staged  the  largest  show  in  the  history 
of  the  club  with  54  exhibitors,  38  ar¬ 
tistic  arrangements  and  422  horticulture 
specimens. 

The  Silver  Medal  certificate  was  won 
by  Mrs.  Elmer  Kidd ;  the  Bronze  cer¬ 
tificate  by  Mrs.  Roscoe  Keesling. — 
Mrs.  Carl  Miles,  General  Chairman 

KANSAS 

Parsons — The  Parsons  Iris  Society 
held  a  very  successful  Iris  show  on 
May  16th.  It  was  their  first  accredited 
show  held  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  Iris  Society.  There  was  good 
attendance  and  much  interest  was 
shown  by  both  the  exhibitors  and  visi¬ 
tors.  In  the  specimen  division  Mrs.  Ray 
Moore  was  awarded  the  Silver  Certifi¬ 
cate  for  the  greatest  number  of  first 
prizes.  C.  G.  Joslin  and  A.  E.  Blaker 
tied  for  the  second  highest  number  of 
first  prize  points,  other  prize  points 
were  checked  and  the  Bronze  certifi¬ 
cate  went  to  Mr.  Joslin.  A  stalk  of 
Blue  Rhythm,  grown  by  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Clayton  proudly  flaunted  the  Purple 
Rosette  Ribbon  for  the  best  specimen 
of  the  show.  Miss  Marjorie  Gilpen  won 
high  honors  on  arrangements,  as  did 
Mrs.  Lee  White  on  some  lovely  corsages. 
Mr.  R.  C.  Hill  of  the  Hill  Iris  Farms, 
Lafontaine,  Kansas,  served  as  judge  for 
the  show.  C.  G.  Joslin,  general  chair¬ 
man  was  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Moore, 
Miss  Gilpen,  and  Mrs.  White. — Mrs. 
E.  L.  Clayton,  Reporter. 

Wichita  —  The  Wichita  Iris  Club 
staged  its  Fifth  Annual  Iris  Exhibition 
at  the  Wichita  Art  Museum  on  May 
16  and  17,  1953. 

The  elements  seemed  to  be  battling 
for  supremacy,  since  iris  fans  encoun¬ 
tered  frost,  wind,  rain  and  hail  enough 
to  discourage  anyone.  Then  finally  a 
few  warm  days  and  iris  began  to  bloom 


enough  to  put  on  an  exhibition— the 
best  yet  so  the  critics  say. 

Seventy-two  exhibitors  entered  401 
specimens  in  the  horticulture  classes, 
also  many  beautiful  arrangements  were 
entered  in  competition  in  the  artistic 
classes.  All  were  beautifully  displayed 
by  the  committee  headed  by  Mr.  Ralph 
H.  Stuart. 

The  Silver  Medal  of  the  AIS  was  won 
by  Mrs.  Ivy  Peterson,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
The  Bronze  Medal  of  the  AIS  was  won 
by  Mrs.  Helen  Graham,  El  Dorado, 
Kansas.  For  the  best  Iris  specimen  in 
the  show,  a  stalk  of  New  Snow,  the  Pur¬ 
ple  Rosette  Ribbon  of  the  AIS  and  an 
Iris  Mystic  Melody  were  won  by  Mrs. 
Ivy  Peterson,  Wichita,  Kansas.  The  Iris 
Heritage  was  won  by  Mrs.  Helen  Gra¬ 
ham,  El  Dorado,  Kansas,  for  compiling 
the  most  points  in  the  entire  show  (in¬ 
cluding  points  won  in  horticultural  and 
artistic  classes) .  This  prize  was  donated 
by  Mrs.  Helen  Graham  and  also  won 
by  Mrs.  Helen  Graham.  Don’t  know 
whether  Helen  is  Scotch  or  Conserva¬ 
tive  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  now  she 
won’t  have  to  dig  it.  Winners  of  other 
awards  were  Mr.  Orville  Baker  and 
Mrs.  Ed  Henderson. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  March  of  Time  table  staging  all  the 
Dykes  Medal  winners  to  date.  This  dis¬ 
play  was  the  center  of  attraction.  Iris 
was  neatly  arranged — all  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Ivy  Peterson.  Thanks  Ivy. 

Award  in  artistic  classes  for  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  prize  points  compiled  in 
all  artistic  classes  was  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Simpson. 

Award  for  the  largest  number  of  first 
prize  points  (vase),  Mrs.  L.  W.  Simp¬ 
son.  Award  for  the  largest  number  of 
second  prize  points  (vase) ,  duplicate 
awards  to  Mrs.  Helen  Graham  and  Mrs. 
Thelma  Schwinn.  Award  for  largest 
number  of  third  prize  points  (vase), 
Mrs.  K.  L.  Robinson. 

The  show  was  well  attended,  approxi¬ 
mately  3000  persons  from  Wichita  and 
surrounding  towns  viewed  the  exhibits. 

Working  on  the  judging  were: 
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Roy  Brizendine,  Topeka.  Kansas 

Henry  F.  Murphy,  Stillwater,  Okla¬ 
homa 

Rev.  David  R.  Kinish,  O.S.B.,  Atchi¬ 
son,  Kansas 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bernard  E.  Ulrich,  Atchi¬ 
son,  Kansas 

Judging  artistic  classes — -Mrs.  H.  E. 
Chambers,  El  Dorado,  Kansas. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville — The  Louisville  Area  Iris 
Society  held  its  first  iris  show  on  May 
9th,  1953,  at  the  University  of  Louis¬ 
ville. 

Due  to  very  cold  weather  for  several 
weeks  immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  the  show,  entries  from  some  of  our 
members  were  much  smaller  than  anti¬ 
cipated.  However  we  had  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  show,  32  exhibitors  showed  292 
specimen  blooms  and  in  the  Artistic 
Arrangement  Classes,  11  exhibitors  pro¬ 
vided  40  entries. 

The  AIS  Silver  Medal  Certificate  for 
greatest  number  of  first  prize  points 
was  awarded  Mrs.  S.  D.  Kerr.  The 
Bronze  Medal  Certificate  for  the  second 
greatest  number  of  first  prize  points  was 
won  by  Mrs.  Bruce  Vance.  Award  for 
the  best  Iris  Specimen  in  the  show  was 
won  by  Mrs.  M.  L.  Nisswonger  for 
specimen  Cloud  Castle.  Mr.  Sydney 
Wright  won  the  Bronze  Medal  for  the 
best  commercial  display.  Sweepstakes 
Winner  of  the  Purple  Rosette  in  the 
Artistic  Arrangement  Division  was  Mrs. 
John  Turner.  Many  fine  iris  rhizomes 
were  given  these  and  other  winners  in 
the  show  as  special  prizes. 

The  official  judges  were  Mrs.  Arline 
Rawlins,  Mrs.  David  Patrick,  Mr.  Carl 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  Goebel  Porter,  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Caslick  and  Mrs.  Robert  Insko. 
Mrs.  J.  Robt.  Burns  served  as  Show 
Chairman. 

MICHIGAN 

Mio — The  Mio  Irisarians  held  their 
ninth  annual  show,  Sunday,  June  14  at 
the  Mio  Community  Building. 

Forty-six  exhibitors  from  nine  towns 
in  Northeastern  Michigan  made  300  en¬ 


tries  in  the  cultural  classes  and  70 
entries  in  the  artistic  arrangement  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  best  specimen  stalk  in  the  show. 
Orangeman,  was  exhibited  by  Eunice 
Smith  of  Mio.  Letha  Shantz  of  Fairview 
won  Artistic  Sweepstakes. 

A  new  feature  was  a  beautiful  dis¬ 
play  of  coleus  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Bert 
Stoutenberg  of  Mio,  making  a  very 
harmonious  background  for  the  artistic 
section. 

The  Silver  Medal  Certificate  was 
awarded  to  Ersa  Wheeler  of  West 
Branch.  Betty  Shantz  of  Fairview  won 
the  AIS  Bronze  Medal  Certificate. 

Jay  C.  Ackerman  of  Lansing,  RVP 
of  Region  6,  judged  the  cultural  sec¬ 
tions.  The  artistic  arrangements  were 
judged  by  Mrs.  James  Arthur  Valentine, 
President  of  the  Detroit  Iris  Society. 

The  Mio  Irisarians  and  their  friends 
enjoyed  a  buffet  supper  in  the  evening. 
Eleven  in  attendance  drew  door  prizes 
offered  by  Mr.  Ackerman,  Bennett  Azer 
and  Ernest  Shantz.  Then  Mr.  Acker¬ 
man  showed  kodachrome  slides  and  an¬ 
swered  questions  pertaining  to  iris  cul¬ 
ture—  Devere  Dockham. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis — 40%  larger  and  80% 
better!  That  was  the  Second  Annual 
Iris  Show  of  the  Twin  City  Iris  Society 
held  June  6  and  7  at  the  Minneapolis 
Savings  and  Loan  Association.  More 
iris  were  exhibited  and  the  awards  were 
more  evenly  distributed  than  last  year. 
No  one  stole  the  show,  a  fact  which 
makes  for  a  successful  exhibit  and  also 
indicates  keen  competition. 

The  Grand  Champion  Queen  of  the 
Show  and  winner  of  the  gold  cup  was  a 
stalk  of  Cloth  of  Gold  shown  by  Kla- 
potz  Greenhouse  of  Wayzata.  This  was 
the  first  attempt  at  showing  iris  for 
Klapotz  and  we  expect  to  see  more  of 
his  iris  in  years  to  come.  The  champion 
stalk  shown  by  an  advanced  amateur 
was  Los  Angeles  shown  by  Joe  Patzke 
of  St.  Paul.  Minnie  Colquitt  shown  by 
Arthur  J.  Nicol  of  Wayzata  was  cham¬ 
pion  in  the  Novice  Amateur  class.  The 
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latter  two  won  silver  cups  as  Princess 
of  the  Show. 

The  varieties  winning  the  color  class 
in  the  entire  show  and  making  up  the 
Court  of  Honor  were  as  follows: 

Yellow — Cloth  of  Gold 

Plicata— Los  Angeles 

Blue — Chivalry 

Pink— Fantasy 

Tan  or  Brown — Cordovan 

Purple — Sable 

White — Snow  King 

Bicolor — Pinnacle 

Mohr  Hybrid — Lady  Mohr 

Red  or  Rose — Red  Amber 

Blend — Three  Oaks 

These  were  exhibited  by:  Klapotz 
Greenhouse,  Wayzata;  Joe  Patzke,  St. 
Paul;  L.  N.  Foster,  St.  Paul;  Rev.  Paul 
E.  Folkers,  Owatonna;  G.  B.  Gable, 
Minneapolis;  Foss  Iris  Gardens,  Golden 
Valley;  and  W.  G.  Sindt,  St.  Paul.  G. 
B.  Gable  won  the  American  Iris  So¬ 
ciety  silver  medal  for  the  most  blue 
ribbons  and  Foss  Iris  Gardens  two 
bronze  medals  for  best  commercial  dis¬ 
play  and  second  most  blue  ribbons. 
Sweepstakes  in  the  novice  class  was 
won  by  Karl  Schulze,  in  advanced  ama¬ 
teur  by  R.  E.  Frey,  and  in  the  open  by 
G.  B.  Gable.  In  the  seedling  class  three 
were  selected  for  special  merit.  There 
were  a  pink  by  Bud  Stramb  of  Way¬ 
zata  and  a  purple  and  white  plicata 
and  a  dark  purple  by  Rev.  Mr.  Folkers. 
The  Twin  City  Iris  Society  Show  is 
primarily  a  show  of  specimen  stalks, 
but  a  few  arrangements  are  exhibited. 
This  year  there  were  39  entries.  The 
outstanding  exhibitor  was  Mrs.  K.  W. 
Fisher  of  St.  Paul  with  seven  firsts,  one 
second,  and  one  third.  The  quality  of 
arrangements  is  becoming  better  each 
year,  and  we  hope  to  start  increasing 
the  quantity. 

While  this  article  has  dealt  mostly 
with  “winners”  the  real  purpose  of  this 
show  is  also  becoming  evident.  That 
purpose  is  education.  Education  for 
growing  better  iris,  making  better  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  seeing  some  of  the 
newer  varieties.  It  gives  everyone  an 


opportunity  to  see  the  flower  rather 
than  selecting  from  a  catalogue  de¬ 
scription  only.  W.  G.  Sindt. 

Willmar — This  is  always  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  show  held  in  the  city  auditorium. 
About  200  well  grown  entries  were  ex¬ 
hibited.  The  committee  used  sponge 
rubber  in  the  neck  of  the  bottles  to 
hold  stalks  erect  and  they  stood  up  like 
soldiers  on  parade  making  a  neat  and 
tidy  display.  Queen  of  the  Show  was 
Winston  Churchill  and  runner-up  Dolly 
Madison.  The  show  was  judged  and  re¬ 
ported  by  Elsie  Peterson,  RVP  Region 
8. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Stanton — In  spite  of  an  early  bloom¬ 
ing  season  and  bad  weather  which  de¬ 
stroyed  many  blooms,  many  residents 
of  Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  iris  section  of  the  Stan¬ 
ton  Grange  Flower  Show.  The  enthus¬ 
iasm  for  iris  is  considerable  in  this 
rural  area.  Placing  the  iris  competition 
under  AIS  rules  for  the  first  time  at 
this  show  stimulated  interest  and  raised 
the  whole  level  of  the  show. 

The  highest  score  in  the  iris  section 
was  won  by  Mrs.  Clyde  Kittell.  Asbury, 
NJ.  Mrs.  Kittell  won  the  silver  medal 
of  AIS,  purple  rosette  for  best  specimen 
in  the  show  (variety  Vatican  Purple), 
purple  rosette  for  best  artistic  arrange¬ 
ment  of  iris,  and  special  award  for  total 
highest  score.  Miss  Helen  Tarpey, 
Hampton.  N.J.,  won  the  bronze  medal. 
Two  AIS  members,  Mrs.  Sadie  Apgar, 
Lebanon,  N.J.,  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Berk- 
son,  Glen  Gardner,  N.J.,  were  also  high 
scorers. 

In  general,  white  iris  were  scarce  and 
rather  depleted.  The  varieties  which  re¬ 
ceived  firsts  reflect  the  lateness  of  the 
season  and  were  the  following:  Snow 
King,  White  Goddess,  Shah  Jehan, 
Snow  Velvet,  Jasmania.  Ola  Kala.  Misty 
Gold,  Staten  Island,  Evelyn  Benson, 
Pink  Cameo,  Display,  Rubient,  Lamp¬ 
light,  Bermuda  Sand,  Lancaster,  Seduc¬ 
tion.  Siegfried,  Anitra,  Chivalry,  West 
Point,  Amigo,  Vatican  Purple,  Elmohr; 
Siberians  Emperor  and  Snow  Queen. 
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Each  year  this  show  has  been  held  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  kinds  of 
iris  shown.  This  year  Iris  pseudacorus, 
I.  fulva,  and  I.  graminea,  and  Dorothea 
K.  Williamson  were  exhibited.  The 
Louisiana  types  are  not  well  known  here 
and  received  much  attention. 

Each  year  this  show  grows  better  in 
quality  and  more  varied.  The  Show 
Committee  is  deeply  grateful  to  the 
American  Iris  Society  for  helping  to 
produce  a  better  show  and  raise  the 
floricultural  standards  of  the  community. 

OKLAHOMA 

Enid — The  North  Central  Iris  So¬ 
ciety  closed  its  sixth  annual  show  on 
Sunday,  May  3.  This  was  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  American  Iris  Society 
and  sponsored  by  the  Enid  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

It  was  considered  by  sponsors  and 
exhibitors  to  be  one  of  the  best  shows 
ever  held  by  the  Iris  Society  in  Enid. 
There  were  newer  and  better  iris  shown 
this  year  than  ever  before,  despite  the 
adverse  weather  conditions  during  the 
past  winter  and  spring.  More  people 
seem  to  be  interested  in  the  newer  va¬ 
rieties  of  iris  as  evidenced  by  the  ex¬ 
hibits  and  the  comments  of  visitors  and 
judges.  The  show  was  viewed  by  nearly 
1000  spectators,  coming  from  five  states 
besides  Oklahoma.  There  were  530 
specimen  stalks  exhibited  by  60  ex¬ 
hibitors.  Several  local  iris  growers  dis¬ 
played  their  seedlings. 

The  Silver  Certificate  was  won  by  C. 
P.  Andrews,  Enid,  for  having  the  most 
blue  ribbons  in  the  Horticulture  di¬ 
vision.  Mrs.  D.  E.  Parker,  Enid,  won 
the  Bronze  Certificate  for  having  the 
second  most  blue  ribbons  in  this  di¬ 
vision.  The  best  specimen  stalk  of  the 
show  was  Great  Lakes  and  entered  by 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Shirley,  Enid.  Mrs.  Paul 
Anderson  showed  Lady  Boscowen  to 
win  the  second  best  stalk  of  the  show. 

As  an  added  attraction,  the  North 
Central  Iris  Society  entered  in  its  sched¬ 
ule  11  classes  in  Arrangements  and  2 
classes  in  Corsages.  This  proved  to  be 
very  popular  since  there  were  52  Ar¬ 


rangements  and  9  Corsages  entered. 
Mrs.  Victor  Ingram,  Lamont,  Okla.  won 
the  Purple  Rosette,  offered  by  the  North 
Central  Iris  Society  for  having  the  best 
Arrangement  of  the  show.  Mrs.  Gus 
Reimer,  Enid,  won  both  classes  in  Cor¬ 
sages. 

More  interest  was  also  created  by  the 
fact  that  the  local  Iris  Society  gave  a 
good  Iris  rhizome  as  a  prize  to  the  win¬ 
ner  in  all  classes  in  Arrangements, 
Corsages  and  for  the  ten  best  stalks  of 
the  show. 

The  judges  of  the  show  were  Profes¬ 
sor  H.  F.  Murphy  of  A&M  College, 
Stillwater,  Okla.,  Mr.  John  Ohl,  Wich¬ 
ita,  Kans.  and  Mr.  J.  Lee  Rogers  of 
Bison,  Okla.  Mrs.  Delia  Castor,  Ponca 
City,  Okla.  judged  the  Arrangements 
and  Corsages. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  LaDuke  was  General 
Show  Chairman,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Ruhl,  Co- 
Chairman,  Floyd  Fields,  Publicity  Di¬ 
rector,  Miss  Maud  Bartlett,  Show  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Humphrey  and  Mrs. 
Floyd  Kelley  headed  the  Classification 
Committee.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Watkins  is 
President  of  the  local  Iris  Society. 

Oklahoma  City — The  annual  amateur 
iris  show  sponsored  by  the  Oklahoma 
Iris  Society  in  cooperation  with  The 
American  Iris  Society  was  held  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday,  May  2nd  and  3rd  at 
the  Oklahoma  City  University  Gym¬ 
nasium,  Oklahoma  City.  The  theme  of 
the  show,  “Iris  and  Old  Lace,”  was  car¬ 
ried  out  in  an  entrance  patio  featuring 
Cast  Iron  Lawn  Furniture  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  natural  setting,  and  the  lace  table¬ 
cloths  on  dining  tables  as  realistic  set¬ 
tings  for  part  of  the  artistic  arrange¬ 
ments.  Triple-tiered  display  stands 
which  were  made  by  members  of  the 
Oklahoma  Iris  Society  contributed  a 
more  beautiful  manner  of  displaying  the 
specimen  classes  to  best  advantage,  and 
will  be  used  in  our  future  shows. 

An  added  feature  of  this  show  was 
an  arrangement  class  for  men  only, 
titled  “The  Colonel’s  Corner,”  and  we 
believe  this  will  be  continued  with  in¬ 
creasing  competition  in  future  years. 
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Our  specimen  classes  had  fewer  en¬ 
tries  than  previous  shows  because  of 
adverse  conditions,  but  the  quality  of 
the  winners  was  up  to  the  past  high 
standards.  A  late  freeze  blasted  many 
buds,  many  of  our  gardens  suffered  se¬ 
vere  damage  from  “scorch,”  and  several 
gardens  lost  their  blooms  from  hail 
damage.  In  spite  of  these  conditions, 
it  was  surprising  how  many  excellent 
specimens  were  exhibited,  and  the 
judges  had  their  work  cut  out  for  them; 
particularly,  since  they  had  to  rate  the 
blue  ribbon  winners  down  through  all 
the  classes  to  settle  the  award  of  rhi¬ 
zome  prizes  for  sequence  of  selection. 

Sixty  (60)  exhibitors  entered  350 
specimens  in  the  46  specimen  classes, 
and  22  exhibitors  entered  47  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  7  arrangement  classes. 
Three  commercial  growers  participated 
in  the  competitive  class  for  the  best 
commercial  display.  Over  1100  people 
saw  the  show  during  the  two  days,  in¬ 
cluding  visitors  from  other  cities  in 
Oklahoma  and  several  other  states. 

Top  winners  in  the  show  were:  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Peuter,  Oklahoma  City,  Silver 
Medal  Certificate;  Mr.  S.  A.  Brewer, 
Oklahoma  City,  Bronze  Medal  Certifi¬ 
cate  ;  Mrs.  L.  J.  (Della)  Webster, 
Bronze  Certificate  (Commercial)  ;  Mrs. 

G.  N.  Linn,  Purple  Rosette  Best  Speci¬ 
men;  Mrs.  Howard  Estes,  Purple  Ro¬ 
sette  Artistic  Sweepstakes;  Trophy  for 
Best  Specimen  to  Mrs.  G.  N.  Linn ; 
Trophy  for  Best  Arrangement  to  Mrs. 

H.  A.  Raboin;  all  winners  from  the 
city.  The  judging  was  capably  handled 
by  Mrs.  j.  L.  Rader,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Saw¬ 
yers,  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Zenor. 

An  outstanding  event  of  the  season 
was  the  banquet  held  on  May  2d,  with 
Mrs.  Guy  Rogers,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas, 
as  guest  speaker.  The  banquet  room  was 
filled  with  iris  lovers  who  were  charmed 
by  this  most  gracious  lady  and  out¬ 
standing  authority  on  iris,  it  will  be  a 
hard  task  in  the  coming  years  for  our 
future  guest  speakers  to  follow  the  high 
standard  set  by  our  first  speaker.— 
Kenneth  J.  Shaver,  Chairman. 


Sentinel — The  Sentinel  Garden  Flow¬ 
er  Club  held  their  Iris  show  on  May  2, 
with  246  exhibits  in  the  specimen 
classes.  Approximately  700  guests, 
from  several  states  and  fourteen  towns 
in  Oklahoma,  attended  the  show.  Mrs. 
James  True  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Gilbert, 
Accredited  judges,  reported  the  section 
on  Brown  Tone  Iris  as  being  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  they  have  seen.  The 
entries  included  Copper  Lustre,  Bryce 
Canyon,  Cordovan,  Tobacco  Road,  Ar¬ 
gus  Pheasant,  Casa  Morena,  and  Pretty 
Quadroon. — Mrs.  En.  Kanady,  Chair¬ 
man. 

Stillwater — There  were  215  entries  in 
27  cultural  classes  by  31  exhibitors; 
and  32  entries  in  the  6  artistic  classes. 
Two  hundred  twenty-three  registered 
visitors. 

Although  our  date  was  late  in  the  iris 
season  this  year,  we  still  had  a  wide 
range  of  varieties  in  fairly  good  con¬ 
dition. 

Our  club  wanted  to  have  higher 
quality  in  the  cultural  section  this  year 
by  limiting  the  entries  to  5  from  any 
one  garden,  but  felt  that  Exhibition 
Rule  number  one  would  have  been  vio¬ 
lated  ! 

We  enforced  our  unlettered  quart 
milk  bottle  container  requirement  by 
supplying  two  cases  of  said  bottles  from 
a  local  creamery  for  substitutions! 

By  using  two  brick  supported  one 
inch  x  eight  inch  board  shelves  on  long 
tables  against  a  seventy  foot  wall  for 
our  cultural  classes,  we  were  able  to 
present  an  effect  of  “roominess.”  The 
artistic  arrangements  were  located  along 
the  opposite  wall.  At  the  one  “closed” 
end  of  the  long  hall  was  located  our 
Rainbow  center  of  attraction — a  crepe 
paper  rainbow  supported  by  a  florist 
wedding  arch  with  baskets  of  iris  at 
each  foot — before  a  background  of  dark 
blue  velvet!  After  the  judging,  speci¬ 
men  winners  were  placed  on  a  lacy, 
plastic  covered  table  in  the  center  of 
the  hall.  Our  educational  feature  was  a 
table  containing  iris  literature  including 
AIS  folders,  journals,  mimeographed 
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cultural  directions  (to  be  distributed), 
and  catalogs.  Rev.  Hock’s  commercial 
display  of  new  varieties  was  well  re¬ 
ceived.  Dr.  H.  F.  Murphy  acted  as 
judge  in  the  cultural  sections.  Silver 
Medal  Certificate  was  won  by  Mrs. 
Chas.  R.  Pearson,  Stillwater;  Bronze 
Certificate  by  Mrs.  H.  V.  Posey,  Still¬ 
water,  and  Commercial  Bronze  to  Rev. 
Alvin  Scollay  Hock,  Stillwater.  —  Mrs. 
O.  C.  Dermer. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Y ankton-V ermillion  —  The  first  ac¬ 
credited  Iris  Show  and  Spring  Flower 
Festival  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Yank¬ 
ton  and  Vermillion,  S.D.,  Garden  Clubs, 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  Iris 
Society,  was  held  on  Saturday,  June  6, 
at  the  Baptist  Church  in  Vermillion. 
The  members  of  the  two  garden  clubs 
and  the  hundreds  of  visitors  who  viewed 
the  show  acclaimed  it  an  outstanding 
success. 

Judges  for  the  show  were  Mrs.  Ralph 
E.  Ricker,  1516  Ross  Street,  Sioux  City, 
la.,  and  Mrs.  Vern  Larson,  3331  Ne¬ 
braska  Street,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Henry  Brees  of  Pierce,  Nebr.,  was 
awarded  an  exhibition  certificate  for 
his  T.B.  yellow  self  seedling,  52-4y, 

Mrs.  Elmore  Leikvold  of  310  Forest 
Ave.,  Vermillion,  S.D.  was  awarded  the 
American  Iris  Society  purple  rosette 
ribbon  for  the  “best  specimen  in  the 
show.”  This  award  was  given  for  Pale 
Primrose,  a  very  large,  ruffled,  pale 
yellow  iris  from  the  Whiting  Gardens 
in  Mapleton,  la. 

Mrs.  Lowell  Brookman,  432  Cottage 
Ave.,  Vermillion,  S.D.  received  the 
American  Iris  Society  purple  rosette 
ribbon  for  the  “most  artistic  display  of 
iris.”  In  the  all-white  arrangement 
designed  for  a  bridal  shower  Mrs. 
Brookman  used  iris  Jake  with  high 
bush  cranberry  foliage. 

Twenty-eight  exhibitors  displayed  164 
entries  in  the  iris  section  of  the  show. 

Clifford  Smith,  113  N.  University 
Street,  Vermillion.  S.D.  and  Henry 
Brees  of  Pierce,  Nebr.  tied  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  first  place  awards  in  the  show. 


TEXAS 

Belton — The  Belton  Iris  Society  held 
its  second  annual  show  at  the  Park 
Club  House  on  April  17th  in  Belton, 
Texas.  Thirty-six  exhibitors  placed  208 
entries  in  the  sixty-nine  cultural  classes 
and  nine  entries  in  the  artistic  section. 
The  Silver  Certificate  was  won  by  Mrs. 
Harry  Frey  and  the  Bronze  certificate 
by  Mrs.  N.  H.  Hander.  The  best  speci¬ 
men  in  the  show,  Cahokia,  was  shown 
by  Mrs.  Harry  Frey  and  was  awarded 
the  purple  rosette.  Mrs.  Frey  also  won 
tri-color  on  an  otustanding  collection  of 
Spurias,  including  Lark  Song,  Shelford 
Giant,  and  Azure  Dawn. 

Mrs.  Carols  Parker  was  awarded  the 
purple  rosette  for  sweepstakes  in  the  ar¬ 
tistic  division.  In  her  arrangement  of 
Oncobreds,  she  used  the  variety  El- 
mohr. 

Three  iris  rhizomes  were  given  by 
Alexander  Maxwell  of  the  Iris  Test  Gar¬ 
dens,  Yakima,  Washington.  They  were 
Rose  Ames,  awarded  to  Mrs.  Harry 
Frey  for  winning  the  most  blue  ribbons 
in  the  show.  Royal  Wish,  awarded  to 
Mrs.  N.  H.  Hander  for  winning  second 
in  the  number  of  blue  ribbons  and 
Chinook  Pass  awarded  to  Mrs.  Leland 
T.  Duke  for  winning  third  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  blue  ribbons.  Other  blue  ribbon 
winners  were:  Mrs.  Ed.  Franklin,  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Herring,  Miss  Frances  Oliver, 
Mrs.  C.  F.  McDonald,  Mrs.  Wayne 
Blackwood,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Pittman,  Mrs. 
M.  T.  James,  Mrs.  Ed.  Dice,  Mrs.  Lila 
Nelson  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Farrell,  Sr. 
Each  blue  ribbon  winner  was  awarded 
an  iris  rhizome. 

An  outstanding  class  for  entries  from 
outside  Belton  had  a  number  of  blue 
ribbon  winners.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Collier  of 
Temple,  Texas  won  the  greatest  number 
of  blue  ribbons  in  this  class  and  Mrs. 
F.  J.  Kostohryz  of  Temple  was  second 
place  winner.  Mr.  Collier  also  won  a 
Exhibition  Certificate  from  AIS  on  a 
cream  pink  seedling,  one  of  his  origina¬ 
tions. 

Judges  were  Miss  Willie  Birge,  re¬ 
gional  vice-president  of  District  17  of 
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the  American  Iris  Society,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Wardlow  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Darcy,  all  of 
Austin,  Texas.  Mrs.  Leland  T.  Duke 
was  chairman  of  judges  and  clerks  were 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Pittman  and  Mrs.  Ed.  Frank¬ 
lin.  Mrs.  N.  H.  Hander  was  general 
chairman  for  the  show  and  others  assist¬ 
ing  were  Mrs.  Ed.  Dice,  schedule;  Mrs. 
Harry  Frey,  classification;  Mrs.  Ed. 
Franklin,  entries;  Mrs.  Ray  Savage, 
publicity;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Herring  and  Mrs. 
W.  D.  Seals,  staging. 

Mrs.  Hander  reports  that  there  are 
some  800  named  varieties  of  iris  grown 
in  the  Belton  area  and  an  unestimated 
number  that  the  society  has  had  no 
report  on. 

WASHINGTON 

Walla  Walla — The  Iris  Garden  Club 
staged  their  show  on  May  12;  the  show 
chairman,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Keen,  writes: 
“Our  show  was  a  beautiful  sight.  The 
long  tables  about  48  feet  long  were 
covered  with  white  paper  with  grass 
green  fluted  skirts.  The  tiers  were  all 
white  too.  The  tin  cans  were  covered 
with  the  green  crepe  paper  fluted  at  the 
top.  Into  these  we  slipped  the  glass 
milk  bottles  that  held  the  specimen 
stalks.  At  the  end  of  the  lobby,  we  had 
a  long  tiered  table  where  the  finest 
stalks  were  placed  on  display,  along 
with  the  best  arrangements  which  were 
yellow  iris  and  yellow  roses  combined 
with  the  leaves  of  the  Zebra  iris.  The 
finest  stalk  in  the  show  was  Helen  Mc¬ 
Gregor  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Regna 
Evans.”  The  winner  of  the  Silver  Medal 
Certificate  was  Austin  Morgan  of  Col¬ 
lege  Place,  the  Bronze  Medal  certificate 
to  Mrs.  W.  H.  Keen.  Judges  were:  Dr. 
Matthew  Riddle,  Portland,  Oregon,  Mrs. 
L.  V.  Carlson,  Summerville,  Oregon, 
and  Mrs.  Wallace  Westenskow,  Imbler, 
Oregon. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee — The  Wisconsin  Iris  So¬ 
ciety  held  its  nineteenth  annual  show 
at  Mitchell  Park  Conservatory,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  June  6  and  7,  with  an  attendance 
of  over  6900  for  the  two  days.  Judges 


of  the  Horticultural  Section  were  Mr. 
Howard  Brossman  and  Mr.  R.  C.  Bas- 
sindale;  arrangements  were  judged  by 
Mrs.  Fred  Marquardt  and  Mrs.  Stanley 
Hirsh.  The  Silver  Medal  was  awarded 
Mr.  Arthur  Blodgett  and  the  bronze 
medal  went  to  Mrs.  Robert  Reinhardt. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Blodgett  won  Queen  of  the 
Show  with  a  beautiful  stalk  of  Pinnacle. 
Mr.  Blodgett  won  the  Seedling  award 
with  a  white  seedling.  One  wing  of  the 
conservatory  was  devoted  to  the  ar¬ 
rangements  section,  featuring  arrange¬ 
ments  for  luncheon  tables,  screens. 
Oriental  arrangements,  arrangements  for 
beardless  iris,  arrangements  illustrating 
a  song  title  or  a  line  of  poetry,  and  a 
special  class  for  men  only.  These  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention. 

Cooperating  shows  that  received  AIS 
Awards  but  did  not  send  typed  reports 
were:  Hollywood,  Calif.;  Rome,  Geor¬ 
gia;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Hutchinson, 
Kans. ;  Scott  City,  Kans. ;  Topeka, 
Kans. ;  Bloomfield,  Kentucky;  Baton 
Rouge,  La.;  Shreveport,  La.;  Lans- 
downe,  Md.;  Flint,  Mich.;  Duluth, 
Minn.;  Atkinson,  Nebr. ;  Benkelman, 
Nebr. ;  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Scottsbluff, 
Nebr.;  Midwest  City,  Okla.;  Muskogee, 
Okla.;  LaGrande,  Ore.;  Portland,  Ore.; 
Umatilla,  Ore.;  Spartanburg,  S.C.; 
Marshall,  Texas;  Temple,  Texas;  Bel¬ 
lingham,  Wash.;  Opportunity,  Wash. 

Shows  staged  under  AIS  rules  but 
failing  to  file  applications  were:  San 
Jose,  Calif.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
Lake  City,  Minn.;  Walla  Walla  Centen¬ 
nial  Flower  Festival,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

Nominations  for  the  most  complete 
and  practical  schedule  and  registration 
sheet  goes  to  the  Oklahoma  Iris  Society, 
Oklahoma  City.  The  most  interesting 
theme,  Scott  County  Garden  Club,  Scott 
City,  Kansas,  with  “Concert  of  Flowers; 
Majoring  in  Beauty.”  The  most  com¬ 
plete  newspaper  coverage,  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  closing,  to  the  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Iris  Society,  Sacramento,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Davis,  Publicity  Chairman. 

— Fern  Irving,  Chairman . 
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IRIS  NEWS  FROM  ADELAIDE 

For  some  time  I  have  been  going  to 
write  to  you  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the 
AIS  members  can  give  me  any  advice 
regarding  certain  weaknesses  that  show 
up  in  some  iris  that  have  come  from 
the  U.S.A. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  conditions 
appertaining  to  this  locality— the  plains 
adjacent  to  Adelaide,  the  capital  city 
of  the  State  of  South  Australia,  I  would 
state  that  our  average  rainfall  is 
twenty-two  inches  per  annum  and  it 
usually  falls  during  our  winter  months 
from  April  to  October.  During  our 
summer  months,  from  November  to 
Alarch,  we  receive  little  or  no  rain.  We 
do  not  get  any  ice  or  snow  and  the 
temperature  never  falls  below  about  42 
degrees  and  in  mid-summer  frequently 
goes  well  over  the  century  for  days  on 
end. 

Our  climate  is  a  dry  one  even  in  win¬ 
ter  and  there  is  a  lack  of  humidity  at 
all  times. 

Our  tall  bearded  iris  bloom  from  late 
September  to  mid-November.  About  six 
times,  during  the  summer,  from  late 
December  to  early  March,  I  give  my  iris 
plantings  artificial  waterings  per  me¬ 
dium  of  garden  hoses.  1  use  a  small 
amount  of  well-rotted  stable  manure  to 
recondition  my  iris  beds  about  every 
three  or  four  years,  when  I  replant. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  I  have  been 
experimenting  with  the  use  of  sea-weed 
instead  of  manure.  This  sea-weed  is 
kept  in  a  position  well  exposed  to  all 
weather  for  a  period  of  about  two  years 
before  being  used.  Tests  so  far  carried 
out  tend  to  show  that  it  is  superior  to 
manure  as  regards  reconditioning  the 
ground. 

I  would  be  interested  to  learn  if  other 
members  have  used  seaweed  and,  if  so, 
the  results  therefrom. 


Members  living  near  sea  coasts  can 
obtain  sea-weed  cheaply  and  easily,  and 
unlike  stable  manure,  it  is  free  from 
bacteria.  I  have  found  that  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  obtain  sea-weed  that  is  in  short 
lengths  as  it  rots  much  more  quickly 
and  is  easier  to  use.  Dug  into  the 
ground,  it  has  the  effect  of  stopping  the 
soil  from  baking  and  makes  it  much 
more  friable. 

The  Adelaide  plains  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  ideal  place  to  grow  all  types 
of  iris  with  the  exception  of  certain 
bulbous  iris.  Louisiana,  Siberica,  Doug- 
lasiana,  Spuria,  Stylosa  and  Kaempferi 
varieties  all  do  exceedingly  well.  Here 
we  get  no  rhizomatic  rotting  and  such 
curses  as  borers,  leafspotting  and  such 
like  are  unknown.  1  find  that  it  is 
necessary  to  cover  the  iris  with  about 
one  half  inch  of  earth  otherwise  they 
get  scorched  and  burnt  during  our  hot 
dry  summer  months. 

I  find  that  certain  iris  from  U.S.A.  go 
blind,  usually  in  the  second  year  after 
arrival.  These  iris  often  develop  into 
reasonable  size  clumps,  with  sometimes 
as  many  as  six  fans.  Then,  I  discover 
that  the  rhizomes  have  gone  blind  and 
there  is  no  fresh  growth.  The  rhizomes 
in  that  condition  resemble  green  ginger. 
They  stop  in  that  condition  for  some 
months  and  then  disappear.  Iris  that 
have  developed  this  complaint  and 
which  I  can  recall  are  Golden  Fleece, 
Pink  Reflection,  Dream  Castle,  Casque 
D'Or,  Marion  Vaughn,  Redward,  Sarah 
Goodloe  and  Amigo. 

I  think  that  I  am  right  when  I  say 
that  all  these  iris  originate  from  the 
East  Coast  of  U.S.A.  Strangely  enough 
other  iris  from  the  same  quarter  just 
thrive  for  me  and  I  would  give  as  ex¬ 
amples  Helen  McGregor  (which  makes 
marvellous  growth  and  rapid  increase), 
Cherie,  Radiation.  Helen  Collingwood, 
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Blue  Shimmer,  Blue  Valley,  Great 
Lakes,  Jane  Phillips,  Lake  George  and 
Remembrance.  Without  exception,  iris 
from  California,  Oregon  and  Utah  do 
exceedingly  well  for  me.  I  have  given 
the  matter  much  thought  and  study  and 
the  only  conclusion  that  I  can  arrive  at, 
is  the  idea  that  the  ones  which  do  no 
good  for  me  must  contain  some  par¬ 
ticular  blood,  which  will  not  stand  up  to 
the  dry  hot  summer  conditions  such  as 
we  experience. 

It  is  a  fact  that  all  the  present  day 
tall  bearded  iris  contain  a  mixture  of 
many  bloods  of  wild  species  which 
originally  came  from  the  Northern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
into  that  area  extending  northward.  It 
does  appear  to  me  that  the  weak  blood 
is  Variegata  and  I  think  that  originated 
from  the  colder  parts  of  the  original 
area.  Those  hybridizers  in  U.S.A.,  who 
are  more  fully  acquainted  with  the 
blood  lines  of  our  modern  tall  bearded 
iris  than  I  am,  can,  do  doubt,  enlighten 
me. 

Reading  through  the  pages  of  your 
quarterly  Bulletin,  I  have  formed  the 
opinion  that  Purissima  and  iris  bred 
from  that  iris  have  a  tendency  to  be 
subject  to  rhizomatic  rotting  in  the 
colder  and  wetter  areas  of  U.S.A.  Such 
iris  are  remarkably  fine  doers  for  me. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  acquired  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  collection  of  tall  bearded 
iris  and  have  a  good  share  of  the  latest 
introductions.  I  have  been  line  breeding 
for  many  years  and  raising  upwards  of 
over  1000  youngsters  per  annum.  Last 
February,  I  planted  out  178  different 
crosses  which  are  germinating  particu¬ 
larly  well  at  the  present  time.  Though 
I  have  raised  many  thousand  seedlings, 
I  have  not  tried  to  swamp  your  regis¬ 
tration  department,  believing  in  the  say¬ 
ing  “quality  before  quantity.” 

I  have  to  thank  many  of  your  Ameri¬ 
can  members  for  their  friendly  help  and 
advice.  At  all  times  they  have  been 
prepared  to  help  me  in  every  possible 
way.  Living  in  a  “soft”  currency  coun¬ 
try.  it  is  nigh  impossible  to  secure 


American  dollars  and  we  cannot  buy 
freely  of  the  many  fine  iris  offerings. 
If  any  of  your  members  have  any  U.S.A. 
commercial  grower’s  iris  catalogues, 
which  they  do  not  want,  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  these  even  if  they  are  of  any 
vintage  not  later  than  1950.  The  cata¬ 
logues  are  very  useful  in  helping  me  to. 
keep  a  check  on  the  latest  introductions* 
get  descriptions,  awards  and  such  like. 

In  return  for  such  catalogues  I  will 
readily  reciprocate  by  sending  stamps, 
books  of  Australian  Views,  or  books  on 
any  other  subject,  that  are  desired. 

I  have  been  doing  much  experiment¬ 
ing  with  iris  and  have  sent  iris  of  va¬ 
rious  types  to  many  parts  of  Australia. 

Australia  is  a  country  only  very 
slightly  smaller  than  U.S.A.  in  size. 
Like  U.S.A.,  we  have  a  multitude  of 
climates  and  conditions.  A  good  portion 
of  our  interior  gets  a  rainfall  of  less 
than  six  inches  per  annum,  whilst  other 
parts  such  as  North  Queensland  are 
very  tropical  and  have  rainfalls  of  over 
120  inches  per  year. 

I  sent  just  about  every  type  of  iris 
to  friends  of  mine  in  North  Queens¬ 
land  over  the  past  few  years.  All  iris 
failed  to  make  good  in  the  120  inch 
rainfall  areas  with  the  exception  of 
Louisianas.  Tall  bearded,  Sibericas, 
Stylosas,  Spurias,  Douglasiana,  Kaemp- 
feri  soon  gave  up  the  ghost,  whereas 
Louisianas  just  went  ahead. 

I  have  sent  Louisianas  to  New  Zea¬ 
land  which  is  definitely  a  cold  region 
and  there  they  grow  profusely. 

I  think  that  tall  bearded  will  stand 
up  to  most  hot  and  dry  regions  with  a 
small  amount  of  moisture;  whereas 
Louisianas  will  stand  any  amount  of 
moisture  with  either  much  or  little  heat. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  I  do 
look  forward  to  and  appreciate  your 
quarterly  Bulletin.  I  am  now  anxiously 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  news  giving 
the  name  of  the  1953  Dykes  Medal 
Winner. — Royce  D.  Spinkston,  Cowra 
Chambers,  23  Grenfell  St.,  Adelaide, 
South  Australia. 
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O,  WAD  SOME  POWER  THE 
GIFTIE  GIE  US  .  .  . 

I  am  enclosing  my  check  for  1953 
dues  as  annual  member  of  the  AIS  and 
even  as  I  write  this  I  wonder  whether 
I  will  continue  to  feel  as  I  do  after  my 
first  year  as  a  member,  bitterly  disap¬ 
pointed.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  any  material  benefit  from  the 
Bulletin  this  first  year  of  mine  as  a 
member  and  when  I  compare  the  AIS 
with  the  American  Rose  Society  it  is 
easy  to  understand  my  disappointment. 

One  might  point  out  that  the  ARS  has 
three  times  the  membership  that  the 
AIS  has  but  if  the  AIS  gave  their  mem¬ 
bers  even  half  the  service  that  the 
ARS  gives  to  its  members  I  think  that 
you  would  find  the  AIS  with  a  much 
larger  and  better  satisfied  membership. 
The  two  could  not  operate  on  the  exact 
same  principals  but  the  AIS  could  use 
some  pointers  from  the  ARS. 

I  complain  not  only  of  the  lack  of 
beneficial  service  to  the  small  home 
grower  of  iris  with  a  limited  budget  but 
also,  of  the  lack  of  interest.  There  is 
absolutely  no  interesting  material  for 
these  small  growers.  Certainly  we  are 
all  interested  in  what  the  hybridizers 
are  doing,  the  new  iris  and  the  shows 
and  conventions  but  we  are  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  the  smaller  iris  growers 
are  doing  as  well  as  the  larger  ones, 
more  so  for  that  matter.  Because  then 
we  would  get  information  that  would 
fit  our  pocket  books  as  well  as  our 
yards.  Why  not  give  us  regular  short 
articles  from  the  iris  grower  with 
limited  budgets  and  spaces  from  various 
sections  of  the  country?  Two,  three  or 
four  such  articles  limited  to  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  words  would 
surely  hold  reader  interest  as  well  as 
being  beneficial  to  other  iris  growers 
under  similar  conditions. 

Anyway  here’s  hoping  that  this  year 
will  show  some  improvement  in  the 
Bulletin  in  some  form  or  other  or  out 
I  go.  Any  one  article  in  any  of  many 
home  and  garden  magazines  pertaining 
to  iris  contains  more  information  along 


this  line  than  any  of  the  Bulletins  I 
have  received  during  my  membership  or 
of  those  I  have  borrowed  in  back  issues 
from  friends. — Mrs.  David  Hutchison, 
P.  0.  Box  8,  Summit,  Mississippi. 


May  I  second  John  Wister’s  sugges¬ 
tion  in  the  October  Bulletin  about  the 
breeder  being  asked  to  state  any  parti¬ 
cular  significance  an  iris  name  has, 
which  led  him  to  give  it  to  that  par¬ 
ticular  variety?  And  also  to  make  a 
suggestion  of  my  own:  that,  if  the  name 
is  not  one  that  my  eighth  grader  would 
easily  pronounce  without  having  to  look 
it  up  in  the  dictionary,  that  the  breeder 
also  be  required  to  give  what  he  con¬ 
siders  the  proper  pronunciation.  Take 
Lady  Boscawen,  or  Chantilly,  or  Jean 
Cayeux,  for  instance.  All  are  well 
known  and  popular  iris,  and  the  Lady 
may  be  “Boskwyn,  Bos-cos-an,  Bos-caw- 
en”  or  what  have  you.  While  every¬ 
body  seems  to  have  a  different  pro¬ 
nunciation  for  the  others,  and  every¬ 
body  either  feels  a  little  different  about 
saying  the  name  at  all  for  fear  he  is 
getting  it  wrong,  or  else  feels  superior 
to  think  that  he  knows  how  to  say  it, 
and  all  the  other  poor  folks  don’t.  If 
the  proper  way  to  pronounce  it  was 
registered  right  along  with  the  name  it¬ 
self,  it  would  save  a  lot  of  grief  to  a  lot 
of  people.  —  Mrs.  C.  W.  Vallette, 
Declo,  Idaho. 


I  would  also  like  to  take  issue  about 
the  classification  of  dwarfs.  A  dwarf 
should  be  called  a  dwarf  regardless  of 
season  of  bloom  as  long  as  it  is  the 
required  height.  They  could  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  the  early  dwarfs  and  the  late 
dwarfs.  Just  because  some  of  them 
bloom  later  than  now  required,  if  they 
are  the  prescribed  height,  they  still  are 
dwarf  iris.  Either  that  or  I  do  not 
know  what  the  word  dwarf  means. 

Perhaps  we  could  have  some  opinions 
on  that  question  in  our  Bulletins. — Mrs. 
Robert  Reinhardt,  member  of  the 
Dwarf  Iris  Society,  Rt.  6,  Box  660, 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 
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Your  suggestion  of  a  letter  to  return 
with  the  dues  was  the  necessary  stimu¬ 
lus  to  do  what  has  been  gradually  tak¬ 
ing  shape  for  many  months.  Here  are 
my  thoughts  on  one  subject  that  cer¬ 
tainly  needs  attention. 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  careful 
grading  and  testing  now  being  done  by 
many  specialized  flower  societies.  We 
are  falling  down  in  this  respect  and  we 
need  to  grow  up  and  quit  kidding  our¬ 
selves.  The  comments  more  and  more 
often  being  heard  these  days  lead  one 
to  believe  that  many  iris  fans  are  about 
ready  to  stop  buying  until  they  can 
see  for  themselves.  It  is  not  that  the 
advertizing  is  exactly  misleading,  but 
rather  that  it  fails  to  mention  obvious 
weak  points,  and  the  latter  may  be 
sufficiently  important  to  completely  dis¬ 
appoint  the  new  owner.  Even  the  com¬ 
ments  published  in  such  publications 
as  our  national  and  regional  Bulletins 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

As  an  experiment  this  year,  I  made 
complete  notes  on  all  iris  that  inter¬ 
ested  me,  and  my  visits  included  the 
regional  meeting  at  Yakima,  our  own 
Boise  Valley  Society  show,  the  Utah 
Iris  Society  Show  at  Salt  Lake  City  and 
the  show  at  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  In  ad¬ 
dition  I  saw  many  iris  on  trips  to  other 
gardens.  It  might  be  mentioned  here 
that  the  guest  bed  at  Fisher  Harris’  in 
Salt  Lake  City  was  the  brightest  spot  of 
all.  It  was  a  real  look  into  the  future 
and  certainly  should  be  a  real  attrac¬ 
tion  for  the  convention  next  year. 

My  notes  included  the  following: 
Name  of  iris,  parentage,  location,  stand¬ 
ard’s  color,  fall’s  color,  substance, 
branching,  size,  ruffling,  and  general 
comments  such  as  sunburn,  etc.  Each 
item  was  either  specific,  or  graded  on 
a  scale.  This  makes  it  easy  to  glance 
up  and  down  the  page  and  compare  one 
variety  with  another  of  the  same  color. 
The  sheets  also  make  it  possible  to 
judge  my  own  seedlings  with  some 
reasonable  degree  of  fairness.  Of  course 
there  is  no  way  to  avoid  prejudice. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  grow  up,  have 


test  plots,  and  rate  our  iris  on  a  point 
system  that  doesn’t  ignore  the  weak 
points.  —  Archer  B.  Carpenter,  2805 
Teton  Street,  Boise,  Idaho. 

I  received  my  new  Bulletin  a  few 
days  ago.  In  the  “Handbook  for 
Judges,”  I  read  about  the  Intermediate 
Iris  Group  and  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  consideration  was  given  to  setting 
them  apart  from  tall  bearded  and  dwarf 
by  season  of  bloom  only.  I  have  been 
raising  them  from  seed  for  some  time 
now.  I  have  one  dwarf  blue  bicolor, 
standards  azure  blue,  falls  deep  blue. 
It  is  a  perfect  little  plant  that  blooms 
from  early-midseason  intermediate  to 
early-midseason  tall  bearded.  I  suppose 
others  also  have  them  and  it  is  totally 
unfair  to  judge  them  by  date  of  bloom 
only.  Here  they  are  to  be  preferred  to 
the  very  tall  flowered  ones  because  of 
the  hard  winds  at  blooming  time.  I 
have  some  that  bloom  very  late  also.  I 
can  see  no  point  in  having  a  fourth 
class  such  as  table  iris  when  it  makes 
it  so  confusing  to  most  of  us. 

Just  forget  the  intermediate  entirely 
as  a  class  for  iris.  By  doing  so  it  could 
be  used  as  a  descriptive  term  only,  al¬ 
though  I  believe  dwarf,  short  and  tall  is 
much  simpler.  I  can  see  no  reason  to 
make  it  so  complicated  that  the  average 
person  raising  iris  and  having  some  of 
the  different  ones  wouldn’t  know  what 
group  to  classify  them  in.  Why  should 
good  ones  be  thrown  away  because  of 
their  blooming  dates  when  I  know  there 
are  lots  of  places  where  a  dwarf  or  a 
short  iris  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  tall  one. 
I  love  all  kinds  of  iris  but  I’ve  found 
I  can  use  lots  of  the  smaller  daintier 
iris  where  the  larger,  big,  tall  fellows 
are  out  of  place  anyway.— Mrs.  Hazel 
Butson,  Route  2,  Box  241,  Umatilla, 
Oregon. 

I  feel  I  must  write  and  say  how  very 
much  1  appreciate  the  AIS  quarterly 
Bulletin  and  how  much  I  look  forward 
to  receiving  it.  I  do  feel  this  keeps  me 
in  touch  with  my  good  friends  across 
the  pond. 
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Whilst  I  have  a  fairly  representative 
collection  of  the  newer  tall  bearded 
irises  my  main  hobby  is  with  the  species 
with  particular  reference  to  the  lovely 
Evansia  of  which  I  have  a  collection 
possibly  second  to  none  in  this  country. 
My  collection  includes  a  number  of 
hybrids  of  my  own  raising. 

As  you  may  know  I  am  a  member  of 
the  AIS  and  BIS,  of  which  I  was  form¬ 
erly  Hon.  Show  Secretary  for  five  years. 
I  am  also  a  Royal  Horticultural  Judge. 

If  any  of  my  iris  friends  in  the 
U.S.A.  would  care  to  communicate 
with  me  with  particular  reference  to 
species  I  should  indeed  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  them,  and  would  be  very 
pleased  to  give  them  any  help  I  could. 
—Charles  Bedbrook,  Millo,  8  South¬ 
way,  Carshalton  Beeches,  Surrey. 


In  your  letter  from  the  American  Iris 
Society  you  suggested  that  I  send  my 
experience  in  iris  growing  and  breed¬ 
ing  to  the  Bulletin.  You  may  mark  me 
up  as  a  relatively  inexperienced  iris 
grower.  My  pollinations  have  so  far 
been  bee-crosses,  but  a  few  were  excel¬ 
lent  yellows  and  blues.  I  have  ordered 
hand-pollinated  seed,  but  they  have 
been  worthless — the  seed  men  do  not 
give  the  family  record.  Seeds  from 
bee-crosses  are  equal  to  theirs  from 
hand-crosses.  It  was  my  intention  to 
select  families  and  cross  some  plants 
this  year  but  rheumatism  prevented  my 
attempt. 

My  yard  contains  some  60  plants  from 
the  last  year’s  symposium,  and  several 
listed  from  $5.00  down  which  are  not 
in  the  symposium.  Next  year  will  see 
an  increase  of  some  of  the  more  inter¬ 
esting  new  varieties,  Pink  Formal, 
Cherie,  and  others  of  quality.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  retired — a  disabled  teacher — 
and  not  in  any  way  personally  inter¬ 
ested  in  iris  as  a  commercial  project 
for  me. 

My  college  major  was  biology,  and  I 
took  enough  agriculture  to  secure  a 
Smith-Hughes  Agriculture  Credential. 
My  breeding  will  be  carried  on  as  a 


hobby  exploring  some  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  Mendel’s  Law.  Siblings  from 
seed  from  Snow  Flurry,  Pink  Cameo, 
Berkeley  Gold,  Matterhorn,  Lake 
George,  Golden  Treasure,  a  few  pedi¬ 
greed-pink  breeding  seedlings  will  be 
saved  if  they  have  any  vitality  to  merit, 
and  these  siblings  will  be  crossed  to 
check  the  accuracy  of  Davenport’s 
mathematical  principles  in  the  theory 
of  plant  and  animal  breeding.  Perhaps 
nothing  of  importance  will  come  from 
the  experimentation,  who  knows? 

When  some  expert  gives  advice,  I 
accept  it  as  an  expert’s  opinion  unless 
it  is  supported  with  experimental  data. 
Even  then,  it  may  not  apply  when  local 
climatic  conditions  may  influence  the 
results.  This  climatic  influence  defin¬ 
itely  makes  instructions  for  planting 
iris  seed  almost  worthless  when  it 
comes  from  the  State  of  Washington  or 
Kansas  for  example.  Beaumont’s  climate 
is  not  like  theirs.  A  much  quicker 
germination  and  a  higher  per  cent  will 
occur  if  boxes  are  used  instead  of  open 
ground.  The  germination  is  more  suc¬ 
cessful  for  me,  due  to  hot  dry  winds, 
if  a  greenhouse  planting  is  made.  In 
this  manner,  seeds  germinate  the  first 
year  and  the  percentage  is  much  higher. 
— William  L.  Colley,  P.  0.  Box  51, 
Beaumont,  California. 


After  reading  in  the  magazine  that 
Cincinnati  was  one  of  the  early  centers 
of  iris  development,  I  attempted  to 
make  inquiries  in  regard  to  people  who 
are  at  present  interested  in  iris  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  there  were  any  members  who 
participated  in  this  early  development 
and  who  were  still  active. 

Mr.  Dee  Wareham,  who  introduced 
many  iris,  several  of  which  are  still 
listed,  has  given  up  active  participation. 
His  work,  however,  may  not  be  lost  as 
Mr.  Clifford  Runyon,  one  of  our  best 
known  horticulturists,  has  taken  many 
of  his  seedlings  and  is  still  propagating 
and  is  continuing  to  try  to  improve 
them. 
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Mr.  Charles  Stephens  joined  the 
society  because  of  Dr.  Ayres.  He  still 
raises  a  few  iris  but  is  not  adding  to 
his  plantings. 

On  receipt  of  the  Bulletin  giving 
names  of  the  members  of  the  society 
an  attempt  was  made  to  contact  them 
as  well  as  the  organized  garden  clubs. 

In  Greater  Cincinnati  (this  includes 
the  Kentucky  towns  and  Cincinnati  sub¬ 
urbs  that  are  included  in  the  unified 
telephone  service)  there  are  ten  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society.  After  telephone 
conversations  it  became  evident  that 
no  organized  visiting  trek  could  be 
planned,  so  private  visits  were  carried 
on  as  far  as  possible  and  the  visits  by 
myself  and  Mrs.  Raymond  R.  Fisher 
form  the  basis  of  this  article. 

Mrs.  Fisher’s  garden  is  one  that  an 
artillery  man  would  call  a  reverse  slope. 
Standing  on  the  house  level  there  are 
a  series  of  beds  with  the  last  one 
several  feet  below.  It  lends  itself  to  a 
study  of  the  iris  without  much  walking. 

I  was  much  taken  with  the  growth  and 
beauty  of  Twilight  Sky,  Amandine,  Zan- 
tha.  Chivalry  and  Inspiration.  However, 
everything  in  her  garden  was  good. 
Mrs.  Fisher  expects  to  enlarge  her 
planting  this  year  by  planting  in  an 
adjoining  lot.  Mrs.  Fisher  knows  her 
iris,  knows  what  she  likes,  and  is  little 
influenced  by  “blurbs.” 

We  found  Mr.  T.  R.  Abercrombie 
straightening  up  his  garden  after  a 
heavy  rain  and  wind,  preparatory  to 
visits  by  several  garden  clubs.  Mr. 
Abercrombie  has  a  wide  variety  of  iris. 
He  grows  them  on  “sweet  potato”  ridges 
and  the  paths  were  being  covered  with 
shavings  as  the  ground  was  very  wet. 

The  A.  E.  Curtis  gardens  achieved, 
a  national  reputation  for  his  work  on 
Oriental  Poppies.  Mr.  Curtis  has  sold 
his  business,  and  his  garden  is  now  for 
the  private  pleasure  of  himself  and 
his  enthusiastic  gardening  wife.  The 
wide  variety  of  herbs  and  other  plants 
were  extremely  interesting.  His  garden 
is  in  a  valley  and  on  the  sides  are  his 
iris.  We  saw  in  his  garden  a  very  fine 


clump  of  Paradise  Pink.  Any  one  who 
knows  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  knows  his 
other  iris  present  cultural  perfection. 

Mrs.  James  Petrey  at  the  north  side 
of  Cincinnati  is  an  enthusiastic  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Society.  She  has  a  plan  to 
keep  additions  flowing  into  her  garden 
which  I  think  I’ll  try.  She  tells  her 
family  to  remember  her  on  Mother’s 
Day  and  birthdays  with  iris.  Of  course 
she  selects  the  iris. 

Miss  Edna  Trotter,  another  member, 
has  a  garden  well  situated  to  attract 
attention.  It  is  a  private  garden  grown 
for  their  own  enjoyment  and  represents 
careful  selection. 

Two  other  members,  Dr.  Baron  and 
Mr.  Lee  Schmitt  both  of  Covington, 
Kentucky,  I  was  unable  to  visit  or  con¬ 
tact. 

One  garden  that  has  possibly  done 
more  to  advertise  iris  than  any  other 
here  is  that  of  George  Clark.  His 
garden  is  at  the  intersection  of  two 
heavily  travelled  streets.  The  yard,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  30  inch  wall,  has  been 
filled  in  with  good  loam.  In  this  same 
yard  Mr.  Clark  has  raised  iris  for  30 
years.  (Worth  remembering  when  you 
read  about  having  to  change  planting 
every  few  years.)  His  irises  have  no 
disease  and  no  borers.  I  envy  this  fea¬ 
ture  of  his  garden.  He  has  several 
hundred  lumps  all  tagged  and  kept  in 
bounds  by  digging  some  rhizomes  from 
the  clumps  year  after  year.  He  has  no 
room,  of  course,  for  seedlings  but  does 
make  a  few  crosses,  the  seedlings  of 
which  are  raised  by  a  friend  whom  he 
has  interested  in  iris.  I  have  two  of 
these,  a  white  and  a  purple  that  seemed 
to  be  not  out  of  place  surrounded  by 
some  of  the  most  popular  varieties. 

One  of  the  better  known  gardens  is 
that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Mohorty. 
In  planning  her  bearded  iris  planting 
she  took  advantage  of  a  natural  slope. 
Here  she  made  three  terraces,  the  upper 
terrace  features  the  oncocylus  hybrids, 
including  Butterfly  Wings.  While  they 
were  all  good  I  liked  Blue  Mohr  very 
much.  The  pinks  were  on  the  second 
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terrace  and  while  Cherie  and  Pink  Sen¬ 
sation  were  good,  she  had  others  that 
had  a  better  garden  effect.  On  the 
lower  terrace  were  fine  clumps  of 
Minuet,  Melody  Lane,  Voodoo,  San  An- 
tone,  Pretty  Quadroon,  Desert  Song,  and 
many  others. 

In  addition  to  the  bearded  iris  they 
have  a  large  planting  of  Japanese  iris, 
some  Louisiana  iris,  which  have  proven 
hardy,  also  Spurias.  Everything — even 
the  daffodils  are  labeled. 

James  Ware  of  South  Fort  Mitchell, 
Kentucky  has  a  selected  planting.  His 
sunny  space  is  somewhat  limited,  but  he 
adds  carefully  each  year. 

There  are  many  gardens  that  use  a 
few  iris  plants  in  their  perennial  bor¬ 
ders  and  many  are  now  buying  select 
iris  for  that  purpose.  I  am  compiling  a 
list  of  these,  and  it  promises  to  be  a 
long  one. 

We  have  only  one  commercial  garden 
— The  Kenwood  Iris  Gardens.  This  gar¬ 
den  is  a  favorite  source  for  many  garden 
flowers.  Mrs.  Emigholz  says  that  the 
demand  for  new  and  high  priced  iris 
is  very  small  so  she  rather  limits  the 
garden  now  to  favorite  iris  that  can 
be  sold  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
garden  is  well  kept,  well  marked  and 
is  a  worthwhile  place  to  visit. 

My  own  iris  never  bloomed  better. 
This  year’s  crop  of  seedlings  produced 
a  few  that  will  find  their  way  into  the 
bed  I  have  reserved  for  seedlings  I  like. 

There  is  no  organized  iris  activity  in 
Greater  Cincinnati  and  no  accredited 
judge  within  75  miles.  Should  some 
judge  wish  to  visit  Cincinnati,  Mrs. 
Hammitt  and  I  would  be  glad  to  pro¬ 
vide  shelter,  a  bit  to  eat,  and  chauffer 
them  to  various  gardens. — F.  M.  Ham¬ 
mitt,  S.  Ft.  Mitchell,  Ky. 


Last  year  I  started  raising  iris — now 
my  favorite  flower.  I  have  increased 
my  iris  until  now  I  have  a  beautiful 
yard  and  garden.  My  love  for  iris 
brought  on  another  hobby.  I  am  now 
collector  of  iris  pictures — (small  but 
beautiful  and  interesting) — consisting 


of  pictures  of  iris  gardens,  iris  arrange¬ 
ments,  iris  growing  by  gates,  of  single 
iris  on  post  cards,  and  one  beautiful 
birthday  card  with  Golden  Majesty. 

Now  my  question.  Could  you  put  me 
on  the  right  track  as  to  where  I  can 
obtain  more  pictures?  Here  in  Jackson, 
we  have  post  cards  with  little  darkies 
biting  into  our  luscious  watermelons, 
or  old  darkies  picking  our  fine  cotton. 
I  figure  some  states,  maybe  Washington, 
Oregon,  or  California,  would  have  iris 
scenes  on  post  cards  or  folders.  Or, 
maybe,  some  of  our  more  fortunate 
members  would  share  scenes  of  their 
gardens. — Louise  Woolam,  216  Maple 
Street,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 


Last  spring  this  section  of  the  country 
had  a  heavy  infestion  of  what  was 
commonly  called  “Scorch.”  There  was 
considerable  loss  of  iris  and  the  in¬ 
festation  was  similar  to  those  previously 
described  elsewhere.  Scattered  clumps 
were  affected,  with  no  pattern  of  con¬ 
tamination  or  infection,  plants  showed 
loss  of  all  roots  and  the  typical  red 
color  to  the  leaves  and  rhizomes. 

This  writer  experimented  with  various 
recommended  remedies  but  with  no  posi¬ 
tive  results.  After  considerable  observa¬ 
tions  and  much  discussion  with  other 
local  iris  fanciers  several  pertinent  facts 
stand  out. 

The  first  important  fact  is  that  Scorch 
only  occurs  in  the  spring  after  growth 
is  well  along  and  never  after  blooming 
season.  Next,  it  starts  with  a  dying  or 
wilting  of  the  growing  tips  of  the  leaves. 
The  third  important  fact  is  that  last 
winter  was  a  “dry”  winter  with  a  hard 
freeze  in  early  spring. 

These  facts  lead  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  not  a  disease  but  a  condi¬ 
tion.  This,  I  believe,  is  what  happens: — 
In  a  “dry”  winter  very  little  moisture 
gets  into  the  soil  and  “maybe”  iris 
roots  need  moisture  around  them  for 
protection.  The  iris  roots  probably  start 
to  grow  in  very  early  spring  before  top 
growth  starts.  Then  a  late  freeze  comes 
along  and  “kills”  or  freezes  these  roots, 
which  are  probably  very  tender,  but  does 
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not  harm  the  rhizome  itself.  When  top 
growth  starts  this  rhizome  tries  to  ful¬ 
fill  its  destiny  and  sends  up  leaves,  but 
soon  the  food  stored  in  the  rhizome  is 
exhausted  and  the  leaf  starts  to  die, 
beginning  at  the  tip,  which  is  where 
the  food  fails  first.  The  red  color  is 
probably  caused  by  the  lack  of  some 
element,  probably  nitrogen,  that  would 
normally  have  been  supplied  by  the 
now  non-existant  roots.  The  strain  of 
trying  to  support  a  top  growth  by  the 
rhizome  probably  prohibits  it  from 
sending  down  new  roots  to  replace  those 
frozen  off.  Some  rhizomes  in  this  con¬ 
dition  will  even  send  up  bloom  stalks 
but  the  flowers  are  usually  small  and 
mis-shapen.  I  believe  adequate  water 
in  the  fall  and  winter  will  prevent  this 
trouble. 

If  it  does  show  up  probably  the  best 
thing  to  do,  is  to  immediately  dig  the 
rhizome  before  it  is  totally  exhausted, 
trim  off  the  top  completely  and  keep 
in  a  dry,  shaded  place  until  it  starts 
to  send  out  roots  again. 

Your  comments  and  that  of  others  in 
the  AIS  would  be  welcome  and  ap¬ 
preciated. 

I  am  doing  some  hybridizing  here  on 
a  small  scale  and  hope  to  have  some¬ 
thing  worth  while  soon.  In  fact,  I  had 
two  seedings  I  had  intended  sending 
to  Salt  Lake  City  for  the  convention  but 
decided  to  take  another  look  at  them 
myself  first.  One  is  a  blue  with  from 
12  to  18  blooms  per  stalk  with  4 
branches  but  I  am  very  critical  of  my 
own  seedlings. 

I  enjoy  the  Bulletins  very  much  and 


am  looking  forward  to  the  current  issue 
now.— A.  J.  Burton,  Okla.  Gas  &  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  Enid.  Okla. 


In  a  recent  iris  Bulletin  passed 
around  to  members  of  The  Australian 
Iris  Society  one  writer  told  of  how  iris 
tectorum  got  the  name  of  “Roof  Iris,” 
but  he  did  not  give  the  reason.  I  read 
the  story  many  years  ago,  but  cannot 
give  reference  it  is  so  long  past,  how¬ 
ever  here  it  is: 

There  was  a  drought  in  Japan,  food 
was  very  short  and  an  edict  was  put 
forth,  that  all  land  must  be  devoted  to 
food  crops,  but  the  Japanese  women 
ground  up  the  rhizomes  of  Tectorum 
and  made  it  into  face  powder.  “Must 
we  look  frights,”  they  said,  “As  well 
as  nearly  dying  of  hunger.”  So  they 
planted  the  iris  on  the  thatched  roofs 
of  their  cottages,  also  preserved  self 
respect  by  being  able  to  “make  up”. 

To  me  it  is  interesting  that  Eastern 
women  used  Tectorum  for  beautification, 
while  Western  women  used  Florentina 
(orris  root)  ;  is  there  any  other  plant 
that  has  so  helped  women,  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  at  beautification?- — Claud  L. 
Pesse,,  Munsey  St.,  Applecross,  West 
Australia. 

CORRECTION  PLEASE 

Miss  Joan  Hart  of  Oregon  has  called 
to  our  attention  the  fact  that  the  iris 
Elsa  Sass  was  named  for  Mrs.  Hans  P. 
Sass  rather  than  for  Mrs.  Jake  Sass  as 
stated  in  the  October,  1953,  Bulletin. 
Also,  Memories  was  named  in  memory 
of  Henry  Sass’  mother,  Mrs.  Jacob  Sass. 
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Tell  Muhlestein,  Utah:  Why  things 
bloom  without  increase  is  a  mystery, 
but  I’ve  found  that  with  seedlings,  it 
is  those  on  ridges,  and  not  deep  enough. 
One  man  I  know'  cuts  up  old  “toes 
in  slices  and  plants  them,  and  gets  tiny 
plants,  and  another  breaks  out  the  cen¬ 
ter  fan  when  planting — the  one  that 
would  bloom  next  year.  This  forces  the 
increase  eyes  to  grow',  and  make  more 
plants  but  you  lose  your  first-year 
bloom,  but  at  least,  it  doesn’t  bloom 
Avithout  increase.  I’ve  got  so  if  one  does 
bloom  that  way,  I  let  it  alone,  as  some¬ 
times  it  will  send  up  a  small  shoot 
late  in  the  season  if  not  disturbed. 

As  Tom  Craig  says,  I’ve  found  Ca pi- 
tola  to  be  the  pollen  parent  to  use  on 
Tails,  if  you  want  to  get  onco  traits  in 
the  first  generation  offspring.  But 
Capitola  doesn’t  always  have  pollen, 
and  for  me  the  secret  of  getting  it  is 
to  plant  where  it  drains  well,  and  not 
to  water  it  too  much  a  day  or  so  before 
you  want  flowers  with  pollen.  Even  then, 
a  lot  of  them  won’t  have  any. 

As  to  the  marks  of  weatherproof 
pencils  wearing  off  of  zinc  tags  some¬ 
times,  here  is  something  guaranteed  not 
to  Avear  off.  Dissolve  copper  chloride 
crystals  in  distilled  Avater,  and  use  an 
old  pen  or  a  pointed  stick  to  Avrite  on 
the  zinc  labels.  It  etches  the  name  in, 
making  it  impossible  for  it  to  Avear  off. 

Mrs.  Grace  Sunstead,  Minn.:  I  had 
quite  a  hit  of  frozen  bloomstalks  this 
year,  and  in  a  good  many  plants,  the 
side-fans  later  threAv  up  stalks,  and 
bloomed  Avithout  increase.  Did  they  do 
this  because  the  main  stalk  had  been 
frozen,  or  might  they  have  done  it  any¬ 
way?  If  it  is  true  that  all  the  buds  are 
formed  in  the  fall,  they  probably  would 
have,  but  it  seems  odd  that  they  never 
did  it  before,  Avhen  the  main  stalk 
bloomed  normally.  I’ve  been  told  that  if 
one  breaks  off  the  stalk,  right  doAvn  to 
the  rhizome,  as  soon  as  you  notice  it 


is  going  to  bloom  without  increase,  that 
quite  often  it  will  send  up  a  shoot  or 
so  later  on,  Avhereas  if  allowed  to  bloom 
the  chances  of  later  increase  is  almost 
none. 

Miss  Viola  Kallenbach,  Ind. :  I  scarify 
primrose  seed  by  putting  it  on  a  sheet 
of  rough  sand-paper  on  top  of  a  table 
or  a  pane  of  glass,  then  more  sand¬ 
paper  on  top  and  another  pane  of  glass 
or  a  smooth  board  on  top,  then  move 
the  top  paper  and  glass  around  a  min¬ 
ute  or  so  to  scratch  the  hard  coat  of 
the  seeds;  don’t  knoAV  if  it  would  help 
with  iris  seeds  or  not. 

Mrs.  Glen  Suiter.  Ida.:  I  store  my 
seed  in  little  cheesecloth  sacks,  run  up 
on  the  sewing-machine  to  a  size  a  little 
Avider  than  a  Bull  Durham  sack,  and 
about  the  same  length.  When  I  have  a 
lot  of  crosses  that  I  might  miss  when 
the  seeds  start  to  ripen,  I  just  slip  a 
little  sack  over  the  pod,  pull  up  the 
drawstring  run  in  one  end,  and  none 
of  the  seeds  are  lost  Avhen  the  pod  slips 
open.  Such  a  sack,  of  closer-meshed 
material,  might  be  good  to  pop  over 
new  pods  in  sections  of  the  country 
Avhere  the  verbena-moth  stings  them, 
to  protect  them  against  damage. 

Archer  Carpenter,  Ida.:  One  of  my 
friends  plants  her  seed  in  ordinary' 
tin  cans  Avith  both  ends  cut  out,  and 
set  about  2/3  in  the  soil  outdoors,  Avith 
a  number  of  seed  to  the  can  (all  of  a 
cross,  if  there  aren't  too  many  seed 
to  go  in  one  can);  these  are  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  open  as  soon  as  possible, 
usually  after  something  has  bloomed 
and  been  discarded.  Another  friend 
trenches  about  1"  deep,  quite  close 
together,  and  plants  seeds  very  thick 
in  each  one  to  sort  of  encourage  each 
other  to  grow.  She  transplants  at  the 
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bloomers  to  bloom  in  the  fall,  they 
should  be  watered  weekly  until  done 
blooming  in  the  spring,  then  allowed 
to  go  very  dry  until  in  August.  Then 
begin  to  water  copiously  again,  and 
they  are  fooled  into  thinking  it  is 
spring,  and  will  put  out  more  buds  for 
fall  blooming.  (This  does  not  sound 
as  if  ALL  buds  were  made  in  the  fall, 
since  those  produced  the  fall  before 
blomed  in  the  spring,  and  unless  the 
plants  are  treated  this  way,  in  many 
places  they  make  no  buds  at  all  for 
the  fall,  which  suggests  that  the  buds 
are  formed  after  summer  water  began). 
I  have  also  been  told  that  to  have  good 
fall  blooming,  you  should  divide  and 
transplant  about  July  15,  in  addition 
to  letting  them  dry  off  after  blooming; 
then  water  well  from  that  time  on  until 
buds  show,  and  if  necessary,  use  a 
mulch  on  them  to  hold  moisture. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Smith,  Ida.;  Fall-bloom¬ 
ers  rarely  rebloom  here,  due  perhaps 
to  our  cool  nights  all  summer  long, 
because  of  the  altitude,  but  I  have 
found  that  quite  often  they  will  put  out 
a  few  blooms  the  fall  of  the  year  after 
they  have  been  divided  or  moved,  and 
I  read  somewhere  that  they  will  some¬ 
times  bloom  in  the  fall  if  the  bloom 
stalk  thrown  up  in  spring  is  broken 
off  at  the  ground,  and  not  allowed  to 
bloom  normally. 

Walter  Welch;  Ind.:  Always  make 
a  cross  for  a  definite  purpose — to  pro¬ 
duce  a  white,  or  a  red,  or  an  orange, 
or  a  pink,  or  to  improve  shape  of 
flower,  or  its  substance,  or  to  get  a 
better  stalk,  or  to  decrease  or  increase 
the  size,  height,  or  something.  Just 
crossing  to  see  what  will  come  is  a 
waste  of  time,  work,  and  space.  In 
selecting  plants  for  crossing,  if  one  has 
some  bad  fault,  be  sure  that  the  other 
parent  is  strong  where  this  one  is 
weak — for  instance,  if  one  has  open 
floppy  standards,  be  sure  the  other  has 
tightly  domed  and  closed  ones.  However, 
in  practice  this  theory  does  not  always 
work  out,  since  all  characters,  color, 
shape,  size,  height  etc.  are  either  domi¬ 
nant  or  recessive,  and  unfortunately 


often  the  good  ones  tend  to  be  more  or 
less  recessive,  so  you  can  only  save  the 
seedlings  with  the  nearest  approach  to 
what  you  were  breeding  for,  then  cross 
it  onto  one  of  its  sisters  with  strong 
points  where  it  is  w-eak,  or  to  some¬ 
thing  else  having  the  desired  character¬ 
istics.  Breed  for  only  one  thing  at  a 
time,  and  disregard  any  other  quality 
or  fault,  until  the  good  point  has  been 
developed  to  its  maximum — then  start 
correcting  other  faults.  However,  often 
a  careful  choice  of  parents  will  do 
much  to  correct  these  other  faults 
during  the  first  process  of  selection. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Greenlee,  Ill.:  Why  not 
Fall-bloomers  in  Dwarfs?  Lt.  Chavagnac 
usually  blooms  in  the  fall,  and  off  and 
on  during  the  summer,  and  so  does 
Jean  Siret,  while  for  me  Yellow-  Frills 
is  a  much  better  bloomer  than  Jean 
Siret,  with  better  form  and  color.  It 
holds  its  fall  bloom  back  more  than 
the  Lieutenant,  and  blooms  all  at  once, 
instead  of  3-4  times  a  season,  but  both 
are  better  than  Jean,  who  is  often  a 
shy  bloomer  for  me  with  poor  form  and 
substance.  Rosemist  blooms  in  the  fall 
for  me  too,  and  I  am  told  that  Walter 
Welch  has  had  some  fall  bloom  among 
his  dwarf  seedlings.  ! 

Mrs.  John  D.  Freeman,  Ariz. :  The 
Sasses  doubtless  know  how  to  make  iris 
rebloom,  but  Tony,  Rosemist  (both  tried 
to  bloom  in  October,  but  got  frozen, 
and  tried  twice  more,  to  be  frozen  both 
times),  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  Autumn 
Queen,  all  bloomed  last  fall,  and  they 
were  stealing  food  and  water  all  sum¬ 
mer  from  the  roses  just  behind  them, 
and  got  soaked  twice  a  week,  and  fed 
every  three  weeks  besides.  No  summer 
dormancy  for  them ! 

Mrs.  Paul  Rouse,  Nebr. :  I  had  to 
replant  some  of  my  seedlings  3  or  4 
times,  for  each  morning  the  squirrels 
would  have  several  out  of  the  ground, 
some  nibbled,  some  eaten  badly.  I 
finally  sprinkled  them  with  red  pepper, 
and  it  helped  a  lot! 

Mrs.  Pauline  Frisch,  Nebr.:  My  fa¬ 
vorite  way  of  anchoring  flowers  in  vases 
is  with  Scotch  tape;  use  narrow  tape 
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and  crisscross  it  over  the  top,  just 
fastening  the  ends  over  the  edge  of 
the  vase.  Place  the  stems  in  the  open 
squares,  and  arrange  as  you  go  along. 

Mrs.  Leona  Mahood,  Wash.:  Not  sure, 
but  I  wonder  if  watering  a  seedbed  oc¬ 
casionally  with  Hyponex  or  some  similar 
plantfood  solution  might  help  to  over¬ 
come  dormancy? 

Walter  Welch,  Ind.:  I'm  not  much 
an  expert  at  germinating  seed  indoors, 
but  tried  it  on  some  Arenaria  seeds. 
I  put  them  in  a  cup,  poured  boiling 
water  over  them  to  soften  the  hard 
pellets — and  they  are  really  hard — and 
let  them  soak  for  5  minutes,  then  put  in 
cold  water,  and  let  freeze  overnight  in 
the  refrigerator.  Then  I  thawed  them, 
and  put  them  back  to  freeze  again, 
and  next  morning  I  put  three  thick¬ 
nesses  of  blotting  paper  in  a  covered 
dish,  wet  down  so  they'd  stay  wet,  and 
put  the  seed  on  top  of  the  blotters, 
covered  the  dish,  and  set  it  in  a  rather 
dark  corner  of  a  warm  room,  on  Feb. 
15.  On  March  2,  I  found  six  seeds  up, 
and  a  few  more  each  day.  Arenaria 
seeds  are  so  hard  they  are  difficult  to 
germinate,  so  it  is  usually  recommended 
to  plant  them  as  soon  as  ripe,  before 
they  harden,  or  it  may  take  years  for 
them  to  come  up.  These  had  been  held 
all  winter  in  a  paper  bag  until  Feb.  12, 
in  a  warm  room,  and  were  as  hard  as 
any  rock.  I  don’t  know  if  the  boiling 
water,  the  freezing,  or  wet  blotters  were 
responsible,  but  to  get  germination  in 
just  29  days  is  surely  some  kind  of 
record!  (It  might  work  with  other 
hard-to-germinate  seeds  too,  with  arils 
as  one  or  both  parents,  or  aril-hybrids. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  W.) 

Kenneth  Moore,  Wyo.:  I  don’t  want 
to  differ  from  anybody  on  this  hybrid¬ 
izing  business,  but  I  do  believe  there 
is  quite  a  bit  of  luck  attached  to  it. 
Just  look,  for  instance,  at  all  the 
hundreds  of  people  who  have  probably 
crossed  Golden  Eagle  and  SQ72,  hoping 
to  get  a  Pink  Formal  for  free — but 
how  many  have  done  so?  It  was  perhaps 
just  a  lucky  break,  one  out  of  many 
thousand,  that  gave  Tell  his  pink.  It 


stands  to  reason  that  a  certain  amount 
of  experience  with  one  parent  or  an¬ 
other  brings  one  idea  of  what  to  expect 
from  each,  and  which  are  the  best 
ones  to  use  for  one  color  or  another,  or 
one  characteristic  or  another,  but  even 
so,  what  comes  from  the  crosses  is 
strictly  a  matter  of  chance,  since  no 
one  can  foretell  just  how  the  various 
chromosomes  will  combine,  and  a  single 
pod  of  twenty-five  seed  will  produce 
twenty-five  entirely  separate  and  distinct 
seedlings  (usually  with  none  of  them 
any  good ! )  I  believe  a  most  valuable 
thing  would  be  to  know  what  to  look 
for  in  the  seedlings  when  they  bloom, 
to  know  if  they  have  gone  forward  or 
backward.  The  more  I  study  the  matter, 
the  more  important  it  seems  to  know 
the  parents’  behavior  and  inheritance  if 
a  special  goal  is  to  be  reached,  and 
next,  to  be  able"  to  recognize  among  the 
seedlings  the  ones  to  use  to  forward 
this  object.  It  seems  to  me  too,  that 
sometimes  a  seedling  may  not  even  be 
too  pleasing  to  look  at,  but  if  it  has 
the  things  you  are  mostly  looking  for, 
it  will  be  a  good  one  to  use  since  once 
you  get  this  thing  bred  into  a  plant,  it 
shouldn’t  be  too  hard  to  improve  in 
other  things  which  it  lacks. 

Mrs.  Dale  Hammond,  La.:  Dr.  Arce- 
neaux  of  Terrebonne  thinks  the  same 
principles  may  be  applied  to  hybridizing 
iris  (especially  for  color)  as  to  hybrid 
sweetcorn— inbreed  for  generations,  and 
then  outcross  for  hybrids.  White  is  one 
of  the  rarest  colors  in  the  Louisiana 
iris,  except  for  small  places  like  Krae- 
mer,  Louisiana  where  it  is  plentiful, 
and  there  is  even  a  pale  dove  grey; 
yellow  is  perhaps  rarest  of  all  and  is 
almost  always  lost  in  the  Fi,  though 
it  will  appear  in  later  generations.  Dr. 
Arceneaux  has  produced  a  new  yellow 
and  a  rich  deep  purple;  the  two  wild 
yellows  are  Maringouin  and  Kraemer, 
and  crosses  between  the  two  gave  him  all 
yellows,  many  of  them  better  than  either 
parent.  Buds  are  best  opened  by  hand 
before  quite  ready  to  do  so  normally,  I 
remove  anther  and  cross,  then  bag  to 
keep  insects  out.  To  get  prompt  germi- 
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nation,  he  plants  the  seed  before  ripen¬ 
ing,  while  still  green,  before  the  rest 
period  sets  in,  and  Has  as  much  as 
90%  germination  in  four  months. 
Louisiana  iris  usually  open  but  one 
flower  at  a  time,  but  some  open  from 
the  bottom,  others  from  the  top,  and 
by  crossing  the  two,  he  got  them  to 
open  a  whole  bouquet  at  a  time. 

Mrs.  Irene  McCulloch,  Minn.:  I'm 
still  experimenting  with  freezing  seeds 
before  planting  to  see  if  they’ll  germi¬ 
nate  better,  using  chance  seed  I  don’t 
care  about  for  the  purpose.  I  planted 
my  good  ones  in  peach  or  apricot  lugs, 
setting  them  in  coldframes,  and  hoping 
it  will  make  easier  weeding  next  year. 
I  learned  though  not  to  freeze  seed  that 
haven’t  hardened  yet — they  freeze,  per¬ 
iod,  and  that  is  an  end  to  them ! 

Mrs.  Corinne  Zirbel,  N.  Y. :  As  to 
improving  germination,  Bulletin  97  says 
“The  most  effective  treatment  involved 
the  leaching  in  running  water  of 
chipped  seeds  that  had  been  prechiJled 
at  nearly  freezing  for  several  weeks; 
transfer  them  from  water  to  soil  as 
soon  as  they  germinate.  Iris  seed  retains 
its  viability  in  the  soil  for  many  years, 
and  dry  seed  is  capable  of  coming  up 
after  being  stored  at  room  temperature 
for  12  years.”  Running  water  is  believed 
to  wash  away  some  inhibitor  of  germi¬ 
nation,  which  still  water  does  not. 

Mrs.  Jacob  Anstadt,  N.  D.:  The 
ground  was  so  dry,  I  was  afraid  my 
new  iris  wouldn’t  start,  though  I  watered 
them  well  every  evening.  I  tried  putting 
cans  with  the  bottoms  cut  out  around 
some  of  them,  sunk  in  the  ground  just 
a  little  so  water  would  stay  inside  and 
not  run  off,  or  be  dried,  right  away  by 
sun  and  wind.  They  came  on  fine,  and 
those  with  the  cans  are  far  ahead  of 
those  without. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Thompson,  N.  C. :  I  no 
longer  discard  old  rhizomes  when  divid¬ 
ing  iris  of  good  varieties.  I  sun  dry  them 
the  same  as  the  good  fans,  and  plant 
them  in  a  not-too-well  prepared  place, 
and  most  of  them  had  from  one  to  four 
tiny  spurs  showing  in  a  short  time  that 
were  big  enough  to  bloom  by  the  second 


year. 

Mrs.  Carl  Naas,  Ohio:  Some  years 
ago  Paul  Cook  tried  to  get  William 
Mohr  to  set  seed,  and  finally  he  ran 
out  of  flowers.  Two  of  his  friends  told 
me,  so  I  dug  up  my  only  blooming 
William  Mohr  and  put  it  in  a  pot  and 
sent  it  to  him  by  them.  The  next  year 
he  told  me  he  thought  I  was  crazy, 
when  he  got  the  pot,  but  it  set  seed  so 
he  decided  maybe  I  wasn’t  after  all. 
The  roots  had  been  disturbed,  and 
there  was  a  chance  that  it  might  not 
survive,  so  it  set  seed,  trying  to  per¬ 
petuate  itself.  He  got  2-3  seeds,  but 
only  one  germinated;  it  was  full  of 
lines  and  very  fertile — is  now  known  as 
Mohrmead,  from  its  two  parents,  and  is 
used  a  lot  in  hybridizing. 

Mrs.  Birdie  Padovich,  Wash.:  I  al¬ 
ways  cover  my  rhizomes  with  2-3”  of 
soil  in  the  fall,  and  I  have  less  rot. 
I  notice  that  most  of  my  winter  injury 
is  on  ones  with  the  rhizomes  exposed. 
Seedlings  with  a  sawdust  mulch  made 
twice  the  growth  of  unmulched  ones;  I 
plant  in  flats  and  usually  leave  them 
outside  until  New  Year,  then  bring 
them  into  the  greenhouse,  where  germi¬ 
nation  begins  at  once.  By  May  they  are 
4-5”  high,  nice  strong  plants  ready  to 
set  out  into  the  garden. 

Mrs.  Myra  Palmer,  Mich.:  Here  is  an 
easily  mixed  spray  formula  which  helps 
control  borers,  verbena  moth,  tiny  leaf 
Avorms,  and  leaf-spot,  all  in  one  shot: 

1  gal.  Avater,  2  tb.  Fermate,  2  tb.  50% 

1  gal.  Avater,  2  tb.  Fermate,  2  tb. 

50%  Avettable  DDT,  IV2  tsp.  Black 

Leaf  40,  V2  tsp.  Dupont  Sticker. 

Apply  it  from  a  spray  or  just  mix 
and  use  it  in  a  sprinkling  can.  And 
HEXADOW  (Dow  Chemical  Co.)  dis¬ 
solved  in  Avater  and  poured  over  rhi¬ 
zomes,  Avill  kill  any  borers  that  have 
gone  doAvn  into  them;  it  is  really  potent, 
and  Avorks  quickly.- — I  put  on  a  dressing, 
along  and  around,  all  my  iris  hills  and 
rows,  of  4-16-6  commercial  fertilizer 
and  bonemeal,  powdering  it  around 
over  the  soil  by  hand;  also  used  all 
dry  dust  and  powdered  chicken  manure 
lightly  around  them  as  far  as  it  Avould 
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go.  I  don't  cultivate  after  our  dry  spell, 
and  the  beds  are  full  of  harmless  an¬ 
nual  grasses  which  freezing  kills,  and 
which  help  to  hold  fertilizers  right 
where  I  put  them.  It  worked  wonders 
too,  and  the  iris  loved  it  (and  so  did 
the  grasses!)  And  I  like  excelsior  to 
mulch  iris. 

Bennett  Jones,  Ore.:  I  use  fertilizer 
to  encourage  increases  on  seedlings,  with 
2nd  year  bloom.  This  year  I  applied 
Hyponex  four  times,  a  cup  of  liquid 
per  plant  each  time;  it  took  time  but 
paid  off.  To  raise  3000  seedling  to 
blooming  size,  I  used  $5.00  worth  of 
fertilizer,  which,  with  water  and  tillage, 
came  to  about  V2C  each — a  very  small 
amount  for  so  much  pleasure. 

John  Ohl,  Kans. :  I  burn  off  my  iris 
every  year  with  a  weedburner,  going 
right  down  the  row;  it  cleans  them  up 
good,  even  the  tiny  ones,  and  1  never 
have  any  botrytis,  and  very  little  leaf- 
spot  or  mustard-seed  rot.  It  gets  rid 
of  all  insect  eggs  and  tiny  grasshoppers 
too.  I  like  to  burn  from  mid-February 
to  March  1,  but  never  when  the  ground 
is  frozen,  for  fear  the  coldness  of  the 
ground  and  the  heat  of  the  fire  might 
injure  the  rhizome  between  them,  but 
it  must  be  done  before  active  growth 
begins,  or  the  new  growth  may  be  in¬ 
jured,  and  one  might  even  have  some 
deformed  bloom  if  burning  is  done 
too  late. — I  sometimes  wonder  if  it  is 
wise  to  discard  a  seeding  promptly 
at  first  sight,  because  it  seems  inferior. 
My  own  experience  shows  that  if  there 
is  one  outstanding  seedling  in  a  cross, 
the  sibs  often  are  better  parents  to 
carry  on  the  line  of  heeding,  since  they 
all  are  from  the  same  chromosome  com¬ 
binations,  so  should  have  as  good  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

M  rs.  H.  L.  Armiger,  Mich.:  After 
reading  all  about  sand  mulch  in  the  last 
Bulletin  (Jan.  1952)  I  went  out  late 
th  is  fall  and  dug  the  dirt  away  from 
the  rhizomes  with  a  tablespoon,  and 
filled  in  with  sharp  silica  sand,  after 
sprinkling  in  a  little  Bordeaux,  to  see 
if  I'd  have  a  little  less  rot.  Hope  it 
works ! 


Helen  Bircsak,  Calif.:  It  is  so  hot  here 
in  summer  that  I  use  all  clean  refuse, 
clippings,  prunings,  and  the  like,  as 
mulch;  it  keeps  the  ground  several  de¬ 
grees  cooler  than  outside  and  builds 
up  humus  too,  and  is  a  fine  place  for 
germinating  perennials,  including  iris. 
Try  planting  seed  an  inch  deep  in  hot 
climates,  outdoors,  in  a  light  humus 
soil,  and  thicken  the  blanket  gradually 
as  they  come  up.  I  usually  start  fancy 
ones  in  flats  the  first  year,  then  trans¬ 
plant,  and  add  the  mulch. 

Frank  Jordano,  Calif.:  Here’s  my  plan 
of  foiling  moles  in  the  seed  bed — I  put 
fine  screen  underneath,  then  plant  in 
mixed  vermiculite  and  soil.  Fools  the 
gophers,  too ! 

Alexia  Gerberg,  Wash.:  Last  year  I 
started  diping  rhizomes,  especially  cut 
ends,  in  dry  Bordeaux;  as  a  result,  I 
can  find  no  rot  whatever  in  mine,  and 
it  saved  most  of  the  new  ones  that  had 
developed  rot  en  route,  or  just  after 
setting  out.  I  cut  out  any  rot,  packed 
with  dry  Bordeaux,  and  they  went  on  as 
thriftily  as  if  they  had  never  been  sick 
at  all. 

Mrs.  Fred  Tebben,  Mo.:  Summer 
here  began  with  lots  of  hot  weather  and 
lots  of  rain,  and  with  both  heat  and 
humidity,  rot  started  everywhere,  and 
nothing  did  any  good.  Finally  I  found  an 
article  on  iris  that  suggested  in  extreme 
cases,  to  dig  clumps,  dry  them  off,  and 
replant  when  all  signs  of  soft  rot  had 
gone.  I  tried  it,  setting  several  clumps 
on  newspapers  in  the  garage  where  the 
sun  could  reach  them  through  the  open 
doors,  but  no  rain.  Later  I  replanted 
them  and  they  began  to  grow  almost 
at  once,  and  no  rot  at  all.  If  one  had 
a  lot  of  them,  this  would  be  rather 
impractical,  but  with  only  a  few  dozen 
kinds,  like  mine,  it  seems  to  work 
very  well. 

Clare  Lovell,  Calif.:  I’ve  had  my 
share  of  trouble  with  gophers,  and  am 
finally  able  to  catch  them  if  I  really 
dig  in  and  work  at  it.  I’ve  had  the 
best  luck  with  a  kind  of  trap  called 
the  California  box-trap.  They’re  a  little 
clumsy  to  set,  as  one  must  dig  a  hole 
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big  enough  to  set  them  in,  so  the  bottom 
of  the  trap  is  in  line  with  the  bottom 
of  the  runway.  Then  place  the  traps 
snugly  against  the  face  of  the  hole,  so 
the  only  light  comes  in  at  the  hole  in 
the  end  of  the  trap.  Gophers  lead  a 
pretty  routine  sort  of  life,  with  regular 
hours  for  work  and  rest,  and  the  best 
time  to  catch  them  is  from  8-10  A.M., 
11-1,  and  then  4-6  P.M.,  and  these  are 
the  times  to  check  the  traps  most  care¬ 
fully,  to  see  they  haven’t  become 
plugged  with  dirt,  or  tripped  without 
catching  anything.  Another  thing  in  its 
favor,  this  trap  kills  quickly  when  it 
does  catch  them,  with  very  little  suf¬ 
fering.  As  for  moles,  I’ve  had  better 
luck  with  cyanide  gas  than  anything 
else,  but  be  sure  the  surrounding  ground 
is  damp  or  you  may  kill  your  plants, 
for  when  they  are  in  need  of  water, 
they  will  absorb  the  gas,  with  fatal 
results. 

Mrs.  Guy  Stevens,  Pa.:  Pods  which 
fail  to  grow'  in  dry  seasons,  and  just 
stand  still,  can  sometimes  be  induced 
to  do  so  by  a  good  soaking  or  two.  I 
also  learned  the  hard  way  not  to  put 
on  any  fertilizer  unless  you  are  sure  of 
rain  in  times  of  drought.  When  it  looked 
like  rain,  I  then  give  my  choicest  seed¬ 
lings,  both  iris  and  hems,  a  good  ap¬ 
plication;  then,  if  no  rain  came,  they 
turned  a  sickly  yellowr,  with  brown 
edges,  so  I  knewr  I  was  going  to  lose 
them.  But  by  going  right  to  work  and 
soaking  them  good  every  night,  the 
leaves  finally  cleared  to  green  again, 
and  they  soon  made  up  for  lost  time. 

Mrs.  John  Bartholomew,  Mass.:  I 
planted  my  seed  in  No.  10  cans,  filled 
%  with  compost,  then  an  inch  of  peat¬ 
moss,  then  the  seeds,  then  another  inch 
of  peatmoss,  and  set  them  in  the  frames 
with  the  glass  off  until  spring.  I  used 
an  ice  pick  to  make  a  hole  near  the 
top  of  the  can,  to  slip  the  wires  of  a 
wooden  label  through,  with  the  name 
of  the  cross  written  on.  It  works  pretty 
good,  and  if  kept  damp,  gives  very  good 
germination. 

Harold  Odle,  Ariz. :  For  those  who 
have  trouble  with  their  Mohr  deriva¬ 


tives,  try  mixing  a  couple  of  pounds 
of  freshly  hydrated  lime  in  the  soil 
around  them.  Don’t  give  them  an  over¬ 
dose,  though.  And  soapy  dishwater  does 
give  iris  a  boost,  especially  if  the  soil 
is  a  bit  acid.  When  in  Montana  1  used 
dishwater,  washwater,  even  water  I  had 
washed  my  pretty  pink  paws  in  after 
working  on  my  truck,  on  my  young 
seedlings,  and  they  thrived  on  it — and 
I  had  my  pump  connected  to  Flathead 
Lake,  with  water  enough  to  irrigate  a 
whole  state  in  it,  if  I’d  wanted  to  use 
it.  Guess  it’s  the  potash  in  the  soap 
they  like,  or  maybe  the  nice  rich  dirt 
that  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan ! 

Mrs.  Roy  Wolf,  Colo.:  After  the 
leaves  have  all  fallen,  I  put  them  on  the 
compost  pile,  then  put  on  a  shovelful 
of  river  sandy-silt.  My  iris  are  in  with 
my  perennials,  so  my  next  step  is  to 
spread  well-rotted  manure  right  up  TO 
the  old  clumps,  and  through  the  border, 
but  don't  let  it  touch.  I  cover  newly 
set  ones  entirely  over  Avith  dirt  before 
the  ground  freezes,  and  the  manure 
goes  right  on  over  the  mounds;  we 
never  have  too  much  moisture  in  winter, 
so  they  all  come  up  through  this  mulch 
in  spring,  and  then  I  hoe  the  mulch  of 
manure  and  compost  in,  and  it  keeps 
the  top  soil  all  nice  and  loose.  Where 
there  are  old  iris  that  I  don’t  much  care 
for,  I  put  it  all  over  the  whole  clump, 
but  never  have  any  rot,  though  I  do 
watch  the  new  and  better  ones  more 
carefully. 

Wilma  Vallette,  Ida.:  I'm  moving  sev¬ 
eral  rows  of  iris,  some  to  new  ground, 
others  to  where  iris  have  been  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  The  soil  was  very  rich  to 
begin  with,  but  naturally  is  somewhat 
.  depleted  after  growing  iris  for  so  long, 
so  I  dug  large,  deep  holes,  and  put  a 
quantity  of  rotten  manure  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  then  covered  it  over  Avith  dirt,  then 
built  up  a  high  cone  of  dirt,  and  put 
manure  at  the  bottom,  then  covered 
it  over  with  dirt,  then  built  up  a  high 
cone  of  dirt,  and  put  a  good  big  shovel¬ 
ful  of  sharp  sand  on  top  of  it,  directly 
under  the  rhizomes.  I  have  so  much 
trouble  with  botrytis,  despite  all  my 
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care  to  avoid  it,  and  all  precautions 
such  as  soaking  new  plants  in  Semesan 
for  prevention,  and  it  is  the  same, 
whether  they  are  set  in  virgin  soil  or 
replanted  where  iris  grew  before,  so 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
botrytis  bacteria  are  present  in  my 
heavy  soil,  and  the  idea  of  the  sand 
directly  beneath  the  rhizomes  was  that 
it  might  act  to  insulate  them  from  the 
silt  beneath.  Then  I  mixed  in  more 
sand  with  the  dirt  used  to  cover  them, 
together  with  a  generous  quantity  of 
bonemeal,  to  lighten  the  soil  and  give 
them  organic  phosphate,  hoping  to  give 
them  a  good  send-off,  so  they  would  get 
ahead  of  any  botrytis  infection.  I  am 
sure  too,  that  the  annual  burning  I  give 
them,  going  over  the  rows  as  soon  as 
they  are  dry  enough  to  burn  well,  with 
the  weedburner,  helps  a  lot  against  the 
botryis,  and  it  is  sure  that  since  be¬ 
ginning  to  burn,  I  have  had  no  leaf- 
spot,  and  no  insect  pests  of  any  kind, 
except  a  few  nibbled  leaf-edges  in  years 
when  grasshoppers  are  extra  bad.  I  am 
told  too,  that  putting  a  small  shovelful 
of  wood  ashes  on  top  of  the  mound  of 
soil  along  with  the  sand,  or  mixing 
the  two  together,  helps  a  lot  to  promote 
vigorous  growth.  The  sand  alone  is  a 
good  idea  though,  as  in  my  heavy  soil, 
soggy  when  wet,  and  cracking  when 
dry,  packs  enough  to  make  new  root 
formation  rather  slow,  while  those  dug 
for  any  reason  a  week  or  a  month  after 
being  set  onto  that  sand,  had  already 
formed  quantities  of  new  rootlets. 

Last  year  I  moved  3  long  rows  to 
a  new  location;  all  were  old  varieties, 
such  as  Happy  Days,  Pink  Satin,  Giant 
Baldwin,  Noweta,  etc.,  that  I  wanted  to 
clear  out  of  the  main  iris  planting  to 
make  room  for  newer,  better  ones.  I  did 
not  want  to  discard  them  though,  but 
to  keep  them  for  Decoration  Day  cut¬ 
ting,  so  instead  of  planting  only  1-3 
fans,  I  tried  a  rather  unorthodox  method 
of  planting.  1  dug  a  large  hole  (no 
manure  this  time,  as  the  ground  had 
been  heavily  manured  that  spring),  and 
built  up  a  cone  in  the  middle  of  it. 
As  1  didn’t  particularly  care  if  these 


lived  or  died,  I  didn’t  use  any  sand 
or  anything,  but  just  toed-in  about  8 
mother-rhizomes  and  their  increase 
around  this  central  mound  to  form  an 
open-centered  clump  that  the  sun  could 
get  into,  worked  the  soil  well  into  the 
roots,  and  covered  them  over,  tramping 
the  soil  firm.  This  spring  I  was  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  result:  those  newly-set 
plants  formed  large  clumps  anyone 
would  have  sworn  were  3-years  old,  and 
I  think  every  old  fan  bloomed.  Big,  tall 
stalks,  with  flowers  larger  and  nicer 
than  they  had  ever  been  before;  I  had 
to  look  twice  before  I  recognized  old 
things  like  Wambliska,  Chief  Seattle, 
Mary  Woodward,  and  others — they  were 
nicer  than  many  of  my  new  ones ! 
Though  probably  the  reason  for  that  was 
that  tall  trees  across  the  street  protected 
them  so  they  had  none  of  the  frost 
damage  my  good  ones  had,  and  not  so 
much  hurt  from  winds,  which  whipped 
the  unprotected  main  planting.  I  didn’t 
even  bother  to  burn  them  over  this 
spring,  no  mulch,  no  care  of  any  kind, 
except  that  they  were  watered  every 
week  after  setting  them  out  last  sum¬ 
mer. 

Mrs.  John  Bierman,  Neb.:  The  value 
of  compost  in  the  soil  surely  showed 
up  here  this  past  dry  fall;  all  the  new 
part  of  my  garden  that  was  worked, 
and  had  compost  only  one  year  is  as 
hard  as  a  rock — you  couldn’t  dig  in  it. 
The  older  part,  even  what  had  had  com¬ 
post  for  only  3  years,  is  nice  and 
mellow. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Smith,  Va.:  I’ve  found 
that  pine  needles  are  a  fine  mulch  for 
newly  transplanted  seedlings.  I  use 
them  heavily  with  pine  straw,  and  lost 
nary  a  one  in  the  90°  plus  weather 
that  always  follows  a  major  transplant¬ 
ing  effort.  They  are  rather  acid  in 
reaction,  but  I  never  worry  in  the  case 
of  small  seedlings,  as  they  seem  to  have 
a  greater  tolerance  for  acidity.  I  have 
heard  this  is  because  old  Mama  Nature 
knowing  seeds  germinated  fairly  close 
to  the  surface,  where  falling  leaves,  etc. 
create  a  rather  acid  strata,  gave  to 
seedlings  the  ability  to  withstand  this 
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initial  acidity,  even  though  later  they 
might  succumb.  Anyhow,  it  works,  so 
why  worry  about  why? 

Mrs.  Ed  Conrad,  Ida.:  Here’s  an 
idea  Eve  found  to  be  a  regular  shot-in- 
the  arm  for  puny  iris:  Just  turn  a 
quart  fruitjar  over  them!  It  acts  like 
a  small  individual  greenhouse,  and  will 
almost  always  bring  a  sulking  iris  out 
of  the  dumps  if  there  is  any  chance  at 
all  for  it.  It  won't  work  with  an  iris 
that  has  rot,  or  anything  like  that 
wrong,  but  if  it  is  just  weak,  or  too 
small  to  stand  drying-out  in  the  open, 
the  fruit-jar  cloche  works  wonders.  It’s 


not  wise  to  leave  it  on  during  really 
hot  weather,  but  once  the  worst  of  the 
heat  is  past,  pop  a  jar  over  the  small 
or  weak  ones,  and  leave  it  there  all 
winter  if  need  be,  or  even  until  hot 
weather  comes  on  again,  though  it  is 
rarely  necessary  to  leave  it  that  long. 
I’ve  saved  tiny  ones  that  way,  that  any¬ 
one  would  swear  had  no  chance  at  all, 
and  they’ve  given  a  very  good  account 
of  themselves  within  a  year  or  so.  Try 
it  for  yourself,  and  find  out!  It’s  es¬ 
pecially  good  for  winter  protection  of 
new  plants  that  haven’t  got  a  good  start 
yet,  that  would  surely  die  off  over  the 
winter  without  protection  of  some  kind. 


SOFT  ROT  — No  Problem 


One  Treatment  dries  up  Soft  Rot  over 
night. 

I  want  all  my  Iris  Loving  Friends  to 
know  about  this  new  product  that  works 
like  magic.  It  is  a  liquid  called 
CARCO-X. 

I  keep  a  sprinkling  can  containing 
CARCO-X  solution  in  my  iris  garden  all 
summer,  and  whenever  Soft  Rot  is  discovered  I  use  a  garden 
label  or  old  spoon  to  scrape  the  Soft  Rot  out  of  the  iris 
rhizome  and  saturate  the  rhizome  and  soil  with  Carco-X  solu¬ 
tion.  Next  day  the  rhizome  will  be  dry  as  a  bone. 

Just  add  one  tablespoon  full  of  Carco-X  liquid  to  3  quarts  of 
water,  stir  with  a  stick,  then  pour  it  on. 

INEXPENSIVE  AND  EASY  TO  USE. 

Be  prepared.  Order  today.  No  time  to  spare  when  Soft 
Rot  shows  up. 


Post  Paid  Prices: 


1/2  pint  $1.35  I  quart  2.85 

1  pint  1.85  I  gallon  7.75 

2543  38th  Ave.,  So.  MINNEAPOLIS  6,  MINN. 
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COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY 

BROWN'S 

COOLEY'S  GARDENS 

SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

SILVERTON,  OREGON 

Growing  and  Hybridizing 

SUPERIOR  QUALITY  IRIS 

Featuring  the 

FREE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

Rt.  4,  Box  145,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

KLEINSORGE  BROWNS 

and  the  famous 

CANOGA  IRIS  GARDENS 

HALL  FLAMINGO  PINKS 

Mrs.  Otto  Stuetzel 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG  IN  COLOR  25* 

Where  you  buy  the  newer  introductions 

at  reasonable  prices. 

SEND  10c  for  new  list  over  125  35mm. 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

COLOR  SLIDE  RENTAL  SETS 

PHILIP  G.  CORLISS 

8239  Topanga  Canyon  Blvd. 

P.  O.  Box  68B  Somerton,  Arizona 

Canoga  Park,  California 

Deluxe  1st  Edition  $10.00  postpaid 
"HEMEROCALLIS:  THE  PERENNIAL 

SUPREME" 

CARDINAL 

IRIS  GARDENS 

Louisiana  Native  Iris 

CROSS  LAKE  IRIS  GARDEN 

Select  list  of  distinctive  varieties 

Tall  bearded,  dwarf,  intermediate 

OVER  800  VARIETIES 

R.  P.  BEARDSLEY,  HAMILTON,  IND. 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

South  Lake  Shore  Dr.  R.  D.  4 

CHERRY  HILL 

IRIS  GARDENS 

DIEHL'S  GARDENS 
ALAMO,  CALIF. 

Growers  of 

QUALITY  IRIS 

CATALOG  FREE 

Write  for  Catalog 

PLEASANT  VALLEY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

700  Varieties 

The  Best  in  Louisiana  Irises 

EASY  BREEZE  GARDENS 

featuring  introductions  by  Chowning, 

Jack  G.  Linse 

Clark,  Conger,  Dormon,  Kerper  and 
Smith,  S. 

"Irises  of  Distinction" 

SIDNEY  L.  CONGER 

FREE  CATALOG  — NO  COLOR 

609  S.  Hazel,  Arcadia,  La. 

1421  N.  16th  Ave.  Yakima,  Wash. 
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SdeHwalci  f^ardcHd 

VINCENNES,  INDIANA 

offer  an  extensive  list  of  bearded 
iris,  dwarf  to  tall,  Japanese,  Si¬ 
berian  and  Spuria  iris  and  hem- 
erocallis. 


GROVELAND  GARDENS 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 
Select  Plants  •  Well  Grown 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

HARRY  J.  PADDEN 
Route  3,  754  N.  Shaffer  St. 
Orange,  California 


FEATURING  THE 
INTRODUCTIONS 
OF  WALTER  BUSS 


Beautiful  color  catalog 
free  to  AIS  members. 
Address  Dept.  I. 


EVANS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 

6690  Wilson  Mills  Road,  Mayfield,  Ohio 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Mail  address:  Box40ll-A, 
Cleveland  23,  Ohio 


FAIRMOUNT 

GARDENS 


Lowell,  Massachusetts 


HOWE  GARDENS 

O.  R.  HOWE,  JR. 

GROWER  AND  HYBRIDIZER 

Hemerocallis  —  Iris 

Holliston,  Massachusetts 


IRIS  CITY  GARDENS 

THE  LOSEYS 

Choice  Washington  Grown 
Bearded  Iris 
Rt.  2,  Box  388B 
WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 

IRISDALE  GARDENS 

Mrs.  Frances  C.  Horton,  Prop. 

Outstanding  Collection — List  on  Request 

Dwarf,  Intermediate,  Tall  Bearded, 
Siberian 


Presents  1954  Introductions  of: 


528  W.  BRISTOL  ST.  ELKHART,  IND. 


HAROLD  KNOWLTON 
EDWARD  WATKINS 
JESSE  WILLS 
KENNETH  SMITH 
STEDMAN  BUTTRICK 
GEDDES  DOUGLAS 
MRS.  THOMAS  NESMITH 


QUALITY  VARIETIES 
QUALITY  RHIZOMES 

The  Best  Anywhere 


CATALOGUE 

WITH  FULL  DESCRIPTIONS  20c 


FREE  CATALOG 


FAY  GARDENS 

Orville  W.  Fay 

HYBRIDIZER  AND  GROWER 

Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

1522  ISABELLA  ST. 
WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 


IRIS  TEST  GARDENS 

Main  Office 
2307  Butterfield  Road 
YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 

Get  our  guarantees 
Try  Us 
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KATHERINE'S  GARDENS 

Mrs.  Katherine  Farley 

Choice  Southern  Oregon  grown 
Iris  at  reasonable  prices 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

3563  Jacksonville  Hwy. 
Medford,  Oregon 


KIRKPATRICK  GARDENS 

Iris  From  The  Round-Up  City 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
240  S.W.  3rd  St.,  Pendleton,  Oregon 

LAWSON  GARDENS 

Featuring  Introductions  of: 

Chas.  E.  F.  Gersdorff  Lena  Lothrop 
Geo.  W.  Wedgwood  Clarence  G.  White 

Free  Catalog 

Rt.  I,  Box  76,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

LeGRON  IRIS  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  500  VARIETIES 
Tall  Bearded  Iris  a  Specialty 

C.  H.  LeGron,  Prop. 

2601  Glendale  Ave.  Toledo  14,  Ohio 

LONGFIELD  IRIS  FARM 

Featuring  Cook,  Lapham,  Waters,  and 
Williamson  Introductions. 

IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 
BLUFFTON  INDIANA 


LOWRY  GARDENS 

Our  Recent  Iris  Introductions 
62  Walnut  Park,  Newton  58,  Mass. 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 


Lyon  Iris  Gardens 

NEW  AND  CHOICE  IRIS 
SPECIALIZING  IN  SPECIES 

Bearded — Douqlasiana 
Louisiana — Spuria — Siberian 
Evansia  Iris  &  Hemerocallis 

Illustrated  catalog  upon  request 

704 1  - R  Woodman  Avenue 
VAN  NUYS,  CALIFORNIA 


For  the  Famous  Sass  Introductions 
IRIS— HEMEROCALLIS— PEONIES 

MAPLE  ROAD  GARDEN 

Sass  Bros.,  RFD  I,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


MAPLE  VALLEY 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Home  of  BLUE  RHYTHM,  Dykes  Medal 
1950.  A.M.  Garden  Glory,  Lilac  Lane, 
Maytime,  Gold  Sovereign,  Golden  Spike, 
Rocket,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Priscilla,  Three 
Oaks.  H.  M.  Arab  Chief,  Samite,  Camp¬ 
fire  Glow,  Cedar  Rose,  Pathfinder,  Vati¬ 
can  Purple,  Frost  Glint,  Gypsy  Rose, 
Midcontinent,  Mellowglow,  Mexican 
Magic,  Technicolor,  Tea  Rose,  Raejean, 
Pale  Primrose,  Wild  Honey,  Veishea.  Free 
catalog. 

AGNES  WHITING  •  MAPLETON,  IA. 
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MARTIN'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

Growing  Many  of  the  World's  Finest 
Varieties  of  Iris.  Over  300  Varieties. 

Garden  Always  Open  to  Visitors 

CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 
922  Clay  Street  Van  Buren,  Arkansas 


WALTER  MARX 
GARPENS 

BORING,  OREGON 

Our  annual  64  page  color  catalog  is  the 
ONE  AND  ONLY  CATALOG  IN  AMERI¬ 
CAN  THAT  OFFERS  ALL  TYPES  OF 
IRISES.  HIGO  STRAIN  of  JAPANESE, 
exotic  ONCOCYCLUS  and  REGELIAS, 
the  largest  listing  of  BULBOUS  SPECIES 
and  VARIETIES,  ALL  TYPES  OF  BEARDED 
and  BEARDLESS  including  RAREST  SPE¬ 
CIES  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
1953  edition  features  I.  STOLONIFERA, 
I.  KOROLKOWI  VIOLACEA,  2  REGE- 
LIO-CYCLUS  HYBRIDS  and  5  GOR¬ 
GEOUS  NEW  VARIETIES  of  JAPANESE 
IRIS.  In  addition  are  scores  of  other  color 
plates  to  acquaint  you  with  all  the  other 
types  of  iris.  We  also  offer  outstanding 
collections  of  DAYLILIES,  ORIENTAL 
POPPIES  and  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Catalog  costs  25c 
deductible  from  first  order 


MELROSE  IRIS  GARDENS 

RT.  6,  BOX  424,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 

"Antique"  and  Ultra-Modern 
tall  bearded  Iris 

Latest  Dutch  Iris  Introductions 
Catalog  on  request — sorry,  no  color 

"Northern  Grown" 
PEONIES,  IRIS, 
HEMEROCALLIS 

MISSION  GARDENS 

TECHNY,  ILLINOIS 
(3  Mi.  North  of  Glenview.) 


MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

IRIS  and  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
the  100  Best  and  Hundreds  of  Others 

MR.  &  MRS.  J.  R.  HAMBLEN 

2778  W.  5600  So.  Roy,  Utah 

Visitors  Welcome  •  Catalog  on  Request 


NORWOOD 
IRIS  GARDENS 
IRIS  —  DAYLILIES 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  OVER  500 
VARIETIES  SENT  UPON  REQUEST 
12043-9  Hailwood  Dr.,  El  Monte,  Calif. 


OZARK  IRIS  GARDENS 

JACK  GREER 

Tall  Bearded  &  Siberian  Iris 
Write  for  List 
OZARK,  ARKANSAS 


New  American  Strain  of 
Japanese  Iris 

W.  A.  PAYNE 

R.  R.  3,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


RAINBOW 

HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

Lloyd  Austin 

SPECIALIZING  IN  THE  UNUSUAL 

Oncos,  Regelias,  Oncogelias,  Colorful 
Oncobreds  and  Mohrs,  The  New  Fla¬ 
mingo  Pinks,  Autumn  and  Winter  Bloom¬ 
ers,  Iris  Oddities,  Dwarfs,  Border  Iris, 
Intermediates,  Table  Iris,  Beardless  and 
Tall  Bearded  Iris  in  wide  array. 

YEAR-ROUND  BLOOM 
Comprehensive  Iris  Manual  and  Supple¬ 
ment  on  culture  and  hybridizing  of  all 
types  ofj  ris  available  with  orders. 

WRITE  FOR  WORLD'S  MOST 
INFORMATIVE  FULL  NATURAL-COLOR 
IRIS  CATALOG  OF  650  VARIETIES. 

Route  I  Placerville,  California 
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ROE  NURSERY 

10371  N.  White  Road,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Over  600  varieties  of  Iris 
Over  400  varieties  of  Mums 

(Many  of  my  own  introductions) 
Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 

SCHMELZER'S  GARDENS 

Finest  Washington  Grown 
Iris  and  Hemerocallis 
Please  note  NEW  ADDRESS 

731  Edgewood 
Walla  Walla,  Washington 

STALL'S  GARDENS 

Growers  of 

SUPERIOR  IRIS  &  HEMEROCALLIS 
LARGE,  HEALTHY'  RHIZOMES 

Price  list  sent  on  request 
1925  East  12th,  Pueblo,  Colorado 


Syllmar  Gardens 

ELMA  MIESS 

Grower  and  hybridizer  of 

FINE  IRIS  AND  HEMEROCALLIS 

12982  Borden  Ave. 

SAN  FERNANDO,  CALIFORNIA 

Catalog  in  color  on  request 


TELL’S 

IRIS  GARDEN 

691  East  8th  North,  Provo,  Utah 

OFFERS 

The  World's  Finest  Iris  Varieties 
and  New  Introductions. 

Write  for  our  Hybridizer's  Handbook  and 
Catalog,  complete  with  pedigrees,  25c 
deductible  from  your  first  order. 


FLEUR  DE  LIS  GARDENS 

IRIS  &  HEMEROCALLIS 

C.  W.  TOMPKINS 
Hybridizer  and  Grower 

423  Casselman  Sioux  City  17,  Iowa 

WHITE  OAK  FARM 

Mrs.  Preston  E.  Corey’s 
Iris  originations 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 
707  Pearl  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 


GILBERT  H.  WILD  &  SON 

SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 

Beautifully  illustrated 
catalog  in  color  featuring 

Iris,  Peonies  &  Daylilies  25c 


LOUISIANA  NATIVE  IRISES 

Select  from  a  large  list  of  choice,  standard  varieties  and  new  intro¬ 
ductions.  Catalog  sent  on  request.  Shipping  period  August  through 

October. 

UNIVERSITY  HILLS  NURSERY 

Claude  W.  Davis,  Proprietor 

470  DELGADO  DRIVE,  BATON  ROUGE,  LOUISIANA 
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WINDRIDGE  FARM 

Dwarfs  and  tall  beardeds. 

Hardy  northern  grown  iris  plants. 

CHARLES  M.  AND 

BELDEN  W.  STREIBICH 

R.F.D.  6,  Box  953,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

1  R  1  S  N  O  L  L 

FRED  DE  FOREST 

Hybridizer  and  Grower 

Route  1  Monroe,  Oregon 

Free  Catalog  Sent  on  Request 

AUDREY  B.  COTTAM 

NATIONAL  IRIS  GARDENS 

MRS.  HOWARD  WEED 

Grower  of  Fine  Iris 

QUALITY  IRIS 

Route  2 

Union,  Missouri 

PRICES  ON  REQUEST 

(On  Highway  66,  4  miles  east  of  St. 

Office  and  Gardens 

Claire,  Mo.)  1/3  of  gross  sales  goes  to 

4475  S.  W.  Huber  Ave. 

the  Cancer  Society. 

BEAVERTON,  OREGON 

GREEN  THUMB  GARDENS 

SCHREINER'S 

GROWERS  OF 

Fine  Iris  &  Daylilies 

"MORE  PLANTS  FOR  LESS  MONEY" 

GARDENS 

IRIS  &  DAYLILIES 

We  give  PREMIUMS 

Send  25c  for  catalog  showing  100 
kinds  in  beautiful  natural  color. 

P.  O.  BOX  142 

824  GAMBRELL 

Featuring  the  Stevens'  New  Zea- 

FORT  WORTH  15,  TEXAS 

land  Iris  and  latest  Schreiner  seed- 

Catalog  on  request 

lings. 

Our  gardens  are  open,  visit  us  in  1952. 

R.  2,  BOX  327K  SALEM,  OREGON 

THE  BULLETIN 


of  the 

AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

(Issued  quarterly — January ,  April ,  July ,  October) 


Commercial  Directory — 

A  single-column  space,  approximately  %  inches  deep,  with  copy 
remaining  the  same  for  four  issues.  Copy  shall  consist  of: 


Name  of  the  nursery  or  growers 

specialty 

address 

Total  not  to  exceed  6  lines 

per  four  issues — no  discount . $  7.50 

Double  space  listing,  not  to  exceed  12  lines 

per  four  issues — no  discounts . ' .  12.50 


Display  Advertising- — 


One  inch,  single  column  .  7.50 

One-quarter  page  (3  inches,  single  column)  .  15.00 

One-third  page  (2  inches,  double  column)  .  20.00 

One-half  page  .  27.50 

One  page  .  50.00 


Note:  Above  rates  are  per  single  issue.  20%  discount  for  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  issue  during  calendar  year. 

Commercial  Directory  advertisements  will  be  listed  in  alphabetical 
order. 

Submit  copy  45  days  in  advance  of  month  of  publication. 

NEW  ADDRESS:  Franklin  Road,  Brentwood,  Tenn. 


REPRINT  OF  REGISTRATIONS,  from  Bulletins  No.  122, 
July  1951;  No.  126,  July  1952;  No.  129,  April  1953. 
One  volume  . 50c 

HANDBOOK  FOR  JUDGES,  as  reprinted  from  Bulletins 
No.  1 29  and  130  .  50c 
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REGIONS  AND  REGIONAL  VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Region  1 — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  John  A.  Bartholomew,  35  Pine  Grove 
St.,  Milton,  Mass. 

Region  2 — Upper  New  York.  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Blenis,  Ravena,  New 
York. 

Region  3 — Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Mrs.  Wallace  J.  White,  401 
5th  Avenue,  Juniata,  Altoona,  Penna. 

Region  4 — Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Perkins,  2132  Laburnum  Ave.,  S.W.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Region  5 — North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  Mr.  Milton  Blanton, 
1991  D.  Lowe  Dr.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Region  6 — Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  Mr.  Jay  C.  Ackerman,  1526 
Drexel  Rd.,  Lansing  15,  Mich. 

Region  7- — Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Mr.  Carl 
Carpenter,  115  E.  19th  St.,  Owensboro,  Kentucky. 

Region  8 — Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Mrs.  William  Peterson,  3731 
Oliver  Ave.  North,  Minneapolis  12,  Minnesota. 

Region  9 — Illinois.  Mr.  Hubert  Fischer,  Rt.  3,  63rd  Street,  Hinsdale, 
Illinois. 

Region  10 — Louisiana.  Mr.  Claude  Davis,  470  Delgado  Dr.,  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Region  11 — Montana,  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  Mr.  Homer  Metcalf,  Dept, 
of  Horticulture,  Montana  State  College,  Bozeman,  Montana. 

Region  12 — Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  (Acting)  Mr.  M.  D. 
Naylor,  1484  Yale  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Region  13 — Washington  and  Oregon.  Mr.  Bennett  C.  Jones,  5635  S.  W. 
Boundary  St.,  Portland  19,  Ore. 

Region  14 — Northern  California  and  Nevada.  Mrs.  Sydney  Mitchell, 
633  Woodmont  Ave.,  Berkeley  8,  Calif. 

Region  15 — Southern  California.  Miss  Archie  MacLean,  6855  No. 
Longmont  Ave.,  San  Gabriel,  Calif. 

Region  16 — Canada.  Mrs.  William  McCann,  1  Queent  St.,  North, 
Thorold,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Region  17 — Texas.  Mrs.  John  E.  Gill,  1616  12th  St.,  Wichita  Falls, 
Texas. 

Region  18 — Missouri  and  Kansas.  Mr.  P.  M.  Petersen,  5400  Euclid 
Ave.,  Kansas  City  4,  Missouri. 

Region  19 — New  Jersey,  New  York.  (Acting)  Mrs.  K.  D.  Smith,  Bene¬ 
dict  Rd.,  Dongan  Hills,  Staten  Island  4,  N.Y. 

Region  20 — Colorado.  Mr.  Everett  L.  Cline,  991  South  Columbine  St., 
Denver  9,  Colorado. 

Region  21 — Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota.  Mrs. 
B.  E.  Ellis,  118  N.  Sheridan  Ave.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Region  22 — Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  Miss  Eleanor  Hill,  1633  E.  22nd 
St.,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
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The  Buttrick  Garden,  Concord,  Mass. 

Foreword 

1954  Membership  Contest 
Botanical  Classification,  etc.,  L.  F.  Randolph 
Major  Groups  Within  Genus  Iris,  G.H.M.  Lawrence 
Confusion  Confounded,  Geddes  Douglas 
Storage  of  Iris  Pollen,  Lee  Lenz 

Dykes  Medals  Made  Easy,  W.  F.  Scott . 

California  to  New  England,  Marion  R.  Walker 
Spuria  Breeding  Continues,  Marion  R.  Walker 

*  i 

Varietal  Comment,  Ernest  H.  Jones 
Canadian  Meeting,  Lloyd  Zurbrigg 
Why  Not  Spread  the  Joy  a  Bit,  William  Miles 
New  Garden  Books 

Errata  . 

How  to  Organize  An  Iris  Club,  Mrs.  Bert  Brickell 

The  Mole  Nuisance,  Geddes  Douglas 
New  Tools  for  Old,  Geddes  Douglas 
Exhibition  Certificates  Awarded  1953 
Exhibition  Committee  Report,  Fern  Irving  Chr. 

Our  Members  Write 
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JOIN  THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY— DUES  PER  ANNUM,  $4.00 

Kodachrome  slides  available  —  Rental  Fee  $5.00 

Address  Check  or  Money  Order  to 
The  Secretary,  American  Iris  Society 
Franklin  Road,  Brentwood,  Tenn. 


